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Outstanding addition to Rochelle, Ill., High School. The Teache 
gymnasium floor of MFMA Northern Hard Maple does 
ouble service under auditorium use. Large stage pro- Trends 
vides 700 additional seats — balcony over 700 permanent Pri 
seats. Raymond A. Orput, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. rint 
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For a 
This handsome new gym in Rochelle, IIl., does double says: “Its finished appearance is most pleasing and EDITC 
duty — it’s a spacious, comfortable auditorium, too! provides the most comfortable long-wearing surface AN 
And the glistening floor of Northern Hard Maple obtainable for the purpose.” rhre 
bleeds mi... ~~ ahiliey — Fewe 
meets ##s double responsibility with smooth durability, Hard Maple Floors, properly finished, are cleaned 0 
eer ea --P i -_ ues 
attractive cleanliness and low cost of upkeep. merely with thorough brushing. They cut maintenance Tt 
“ae ' ne 
Safe and fast for basketball and gym work, the Hard costs to the mininum. Hard Maple is helping to hold 
Maple floor is warm and comfortable for auditorium down school budgets wherever used; it can help hold 
use! The ideal floor for either purpose; hence with its yours down, as well. 
tight-grained resistance to wear, the ideal floor for the Whether you're remodeling or building, ask your 
two-fold job. architect about MFMA Northern Hard Maple, in strips 
Besides long wear and attractive appearance, the _ or blocks. See Sweet's, Section 11/57, for catalog data. 
accurate specifications of MFMA Northern Hard Maple 
were a determining factor in its choice, according to MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Raymond A. Orput, Architect, Rockford, Ill. Mr. Orput 1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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WE MUST NOT FAIL 


The school administrator has come to the full real- 
ization that a wartime condition imposes grave prob- 
lems upon those in charge of the American schools. 
He finds that the schools must be adjusted to the 
country’s needs in protecting itself against foreign 
foes. The individual school-board member is equally 
aware of his present responsibilities. 

In this connection it is heartening to read the ad- 
monition given by Dr. A. E. Bott, president of the 
board of education of District 189, St. Clair County, 
Illinois. In the course of his annual message he said: 


“I wish to impress on each of us that into the hands of 
you 12 men and myself has been placed the trust of the 
fathers and mothers of East St. Louis that we will pro- 
vide for their children the best educational facilities for 
which this district can afford to pay. Anything we may 
do which is short of this will constitute in my mind as I 
know it would constitute in yours a betrayal of sacred 
trust; a betrayal of trust most despicable because it 
would come at the expense of helpless children. 

“The very security of our democracy depends on how 
well the elected representatives of the people discharge 
the duties of government for the people by whom they 
are supported. I cannot help but feel that our democracy 
is being tested as much in our land as it is by the armed 
tyrant on foreign soil. 

“Many of our good friends are carrying on a good 
fight and we have great faith in them, but in this war all 
resources are needed to preserve our freedom. We must 
meet the increased requirements within our own fields. 
We must not fail in the responsibilities which are ours 
and sacrifice our own end toward social good. 

“Our victory will extend far into the post-war period 
in which the education of the youth of today will be a 


” 


part. 


The school-board member who has a proper con- 
ception of his official duty must fully recognize that 
the cause of popular education cannot be relin- 
quished or weakened in this serious time. In brief, 
all persons actively identified with a modern school 
system are workers on the home front, and must 
contribute their share toward winning the conflict. 

THE EDITOR 


SEMIANNUAL INDEX 


The semiannual Title Page and Index for Vol- 
ume 106 of the Journal, embracing the January 


to June issues inclusive, is now ready. 

A post card addressed to the Subscription De- 
partment, American School Board Journal, P. O. 
Box 2068, will bring a copy. 
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FIRST ARRANGE FOR REGULAR 
GOODYEAR INSPECTION—Periodi- 


cal bus tire inspections, required by 
the government, are essential to pro- 
tect your right to operate. Your Good- 
year dealer knows the requirements 
and is equipped with complete facil- 
ities for swift and efficient inspections. 
See him now and arrange for your 
own Goodyear Inspection Schedule, 
planned to expedite qualifications. 


Hi-Miler, Supertwist—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOOD YEAR 





Getthe © 
OST» BEST 


Use Goodyear’s Simple 
Wartime Bus Tire Program 
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YOU WILL CERTAINLY GET MORE 


ote ~=LOW-COST MILES FROM GOODYEARS 





GET THE HIGH-MILEAGE TIRE— 


Today what you want from a tire is 
troublefree, all-weather, high mileage. 
That’s what you get from Goodyears, 
both before and after recapping. 
Think of the important extra-mileage 
features in Goodyear bus tires — the 
Hi-Miler Rib tread, multiple com- 
pounded construction and low stretch 
Supertwist cord carcass. Use your cer- 
tificate wisely — get Goodyears. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


FOR 28 YEARS NOW IT HAS BEEN TRUE THAT MORE 







GOODYEAR EXTRA-MILEAGE 
RECAPPING—When it comes time to 


recap your Goodyears, you will find 


extra miles and values ready at hand. 
For the Goodyear tread used for recap- 
ping is the scientific product of years 
of truck and bus tire experience. It is 
properly reenforced to furnish correct 
shape, uniform wear and greater dura- 
bility. Your Goodyear dealer has 
ready access to our numerous 
plants that are equipped with the 

right molds for recapping all 


sizes of truck and bus tires. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY — Y our Goodyear 
dealer, upon the inspection of your 


bus tires, will be glad to supply you with this 


certificate of war necessity holder, designed 
for your convenience. 


PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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The Outlook for Civilization 


We are now engaged in total war on 
all the seas and continents of the world. 
We have already begun to feel the effects 
of it in loss of life and in the loss of those 
comforts which have characterized what 
we have called American civilization. 

I cannot prescribe the methods by which 
we can win this war. But I can suggest 
how we may lose it. We may lose it, in the 
first place, by relying on productivity, re- 
sources, machines, and numbers. We can 
win a statistical victory and suffer a mili- 
tary defeat. Mr. Willkie in the last cam- 
paign said that if we were productive we 
should be strong and sought the suffrages 
of his fellow citizens on the ground that 
Republicans were more productive than 
Democrats. Certainly to be strong we must 
be productive; but it does not follow that 
if we are productive we shall be strong. 
Equipment does not guarantee victory. We 
must also have the intelligence and char- 
acter to use it with effect. In spite of the 
technological changes that have trans- 
formed warfare since Plato’s day, he was 
closer to the truth than Mr. Willkie when 
he said that intelligence and character 
were the best weapon a state could have. 
Another remark of Plato is worth remem- 
bering, too. “The due reward,” he said, “of 
an idle beast fattened in sloth, is, as a 
rule, to fall a prey to another beast — one 
of those which are worn to skin and bone 
through toil hardily endured.” 

We can lose the war, too, by selecting 
the wrong aims, or by being confused or 
halfhearted about the ones we select. We 
can and shall lose the war if we are fight- 
ing simply for what we are used to. We 
shall have to sacrifice so much of what we 
are used to that we cannot be sustained by 
comparing what we might lose through de- 
feat with what we are losing through war. 
To say that we have been attacked and 
must defend ourselves is no answer. France 


1Dr. Hutchins, who is best known as President of 
the University of Chicago, read the present paper before 
the Missouri Association for Social Welfare, St. Louis, 
on April 15, 1943 


Robert M. Hutchins’ 


is the most recent illustration of the truism 
that disunity, stupidity, and lack of con- 
viction can undermine the will to resist 
even in the face of the invader. 

It is sometimes said that we are fighting 
for survival. But this war will be long, 
hard, and bloody. Those who are animated 
only by a desire to survive may sooner 
or later propose that it is better to buy 
survival than to die for it. 

Or it is said that we are fighting be- 
cause we can’t do business with Hitler. 
So a prominent educator remarked before 
the war that we should have to fight Japan 
in order to get rubber for our tires. But 
those who think we are fighting for busi- 
ness and tires may sometime propose that 
it would be better business to find some- 
body else to do business with and that it 
would be cheaper and more comfortable to 
buy rubber from the Japanese than to 
fight through total war to total victory 
for the privilege of buying it from the 
British and the Dutch. 

Or it is said that we are to take charge 
of the world and run it at a profit, perhaps 
allowing England, Russia, and China a 
share. But our question is how the fighting 
spirit of our people can be maintained. To 
establish American imperialism we should 
have to engage in perpetual war; for even 
after the defeat of our present enemies, 
new ones, perhaps among our present allies, 
would arise to throw off the Yankee yoke. 
Perpetual war throughout the world can 
only be carried on with enormous forces 
prepared to die for the profits to be sent 
home as a result of their depredations. If, 
moreover, we believe that it is bad for 
the world to be enslaved to Germany and 
Japan, how can we believe that it is good 
for it to be enslaved to us? It may even be 
bad for us, for there may be something 
in the Christian doctrine that it is worse 
to inflict wrong than to suffer it. 

None of these aims will do. There is only 
one that will. The spirit of our people can 
be maintained only if we believe that we 
are fighting to realize here and abroad the 
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aspirations which we have cherished but 
have never attained, the aspirations toward 
freedom, democracy, and the supremacy 
of human rights. I will go farther and say 
that the war will be lost unless the peoples 
of the world believe that this is our aim. 
If they are bound to be exploited or de- 
stroyed, it can make little difference to 
them whether they are exploited or de- 
stroyed by us or by the Germans and the 
Japanese. If they are convinced and we 
are convinced, we may hope to gain them 
to our cause and may ourselves endure to 
the end. 

Conviction implies understanding. A 
sentimental humanitarianism, a vague 
utopianism, is no better, in fact it is far 
worse, than frank imperialism. Frank im- 
perialism has at least the merit of being 
frank. Sentimental humanitarianism con- 
ceals a feeling of superiority which is 
readily translated into the assertion of the 
right to do good by force. This finally 
means that we shall be kind to other 
people as long as they serve our interests. 
Asiatic peoples have a particular reason 
for viewing with concern the humanitarian 
gestures of the western powers. 

Conviction cannot rest on such pious 
views as those of a writer in a recent issue 
of Atlantic Monthly who says that we 
should be for democracy even if it had, 
intellectually, not a leg to stand on. Nor 
can it be supported by such opinions as 
that of an eminent Columbia professor, 
who has said that we should be for democ- 
racy, not because we know it is good, but 
because we feel that it is good for us. We 
have never had to pay very much for 
democracy in the past. We are going to 
have to pay for it now. If we are for it 
merely because we are accustomed to it, 
we may decide that the price is too high. 

Freedom, democracy, and human rights 
become mere propaganda phrases, and are 
properly distrusted as such, unless they 
are employed with that conviction which 
results from understanding. Freedom can 
be the emptiest of all words. Freedom of 
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speech is empty unless we have something 
to say. Freedom of worship is empty if 
we know no God to worship. And what 
good are freedom from want and freedom 
from fear if we have no idea what to do 
with our money or our security? If free- 
dom is doing what you please, it is not 
merely empty; it is dangerous. The will 
to self-realization becomes the will to 
power, and freedom ends in slavery. 

So it is with democracy. If what you 
mean by democracy is the sum total of 
the prejudices of the American people, the 
American way of life, upon which we are 
embarked because of the geography, cli- 
mate, and social forces which have played 
upon us, there is no reason why other 
people, who have basked in other suns, 
been buffeted by other breezes, and baf- 
fled by other social forces should welcome 
the armed missionaries of the United 
States. 

And unless we believe and can show we 
believe that the human rights for which 
we are fighting are the rights of all human 
beings, including the Germans and the 
Japanese, we must confess that justice is 
the interest of the stronger and that might 
makes right. When we have made this con- 
fession we have lost the war. 

Human rights rest on human dignity. 
The dignity of man is an ideal worth fight- 
ing for and worth dying for. It is so, not, 
as William James would have said, because 
it satisfies our habits or emotions, but 
because it is true, and we can know it is 
true. Human dignity rests on evident prop- 
ositions about the kind of animal man is. 
He is, though an animal, a rational and 
spiritual being. His minimum animal needs 
must be met if he is to live at all; but he 
cannot live a human life unless he has the 
chance to fulfill the immense want of his 
rational and spiritual nature. 

Men are essentially interdependent. It 
is clear enough that to sustain life they 
must live in society. It is just as clear 
that they must live in society to achieve 
the aspirations of their rational and spir- 
itual nature. Man is not inherently selfish, 
actuated alone by the principle of self- 
preservation and the desire for material 
security. Law and government answer to 
the needs of our common human nature 
and are established to help each of us in 
our own lives meet those needs. They are 
not imposed upon the individual wholly 
from without, with no sanction but that 
of force. They are necessary accompani- 
ments of human coexistence. 

Democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment because it is built upon these prin- 
ciples. It is the only form of government 
that is founded on the dignity of man, not 
the dignity of some men, of rich men, of 
educated men, or of white men, but of all 
men. Its sanction is not the sanction of 
force, but the sanction of human nature. 
Equality and justice, the two great dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of democracy, 
follow inevitably from the conception of 
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men, all men, as rational and _ spiritual 
beings. 

In this light freedom takes on meaning. 
It is not freedom to do as we please, but 
freedom to achieve that autonomy which 
we approach in proportion as we develop 
our rational and spiritual nature. It is not 
mere freedom to live that concerns us most, 
but freedom to live human lives. Men must 
be free to exercise those powers which 
make them men. 

These things we must believe if we are 
not to lose the war. We must do more 
than believe them; we must show that we 
believe them. We might as well begin now. 
We might as well begin at home. And we 
might as well begin with ourselves. The 
outcome of the war and the nature of the 
peace will be determined by the character 
and ideals of the victors. Only a demo- 
cratic country can win a democratic vic- 
tory and make a democratic peace. But the 
character and ideals of a country are the 
character and ideals of the people who in- 
habit it. And their character and ideals, in 
turn, are determined by their convictions. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
The common complaint is that the only 
thing a citizen can do who is not in the 
armed forces is to buy bonds. But one 
contribution to victory we can all make: 
each of us can develop his own intelligence 
and his own character to the end that we 
may all understand and be devoted to 
freedom, democracy, and the supremacy 
of human rights everywhere. 

We see the world in which we shall have 
to live going to pieces before our eyes. 
Europe as we have known it seems fated to 
disappear. The repercussions of the war 
upon our political and economic life are 
bound to be severe and may drastically 
alter the political and economic structure 
in which we have been brought up. We are 
under a duty to inquire into the methods 
of averting the most serious consequences 
of the present catastrophe and into the 
foundations of the new order which the 
survivors should seek to lay. 

It will not be enough to examine these 
questions in terms of the relocation of 
boundaries and the redistribution of power. 
We cannot be content with a rearrange- 
ment of things in the material order. At the 
root of the present troubles of the world 
we must find a pervasive materialism, a 
devastating desire for material goods, which 
sweeps everything before it, up to, and 
perhaps over, the verge of the abyss. Since 
the desire for material goods is unlimited, 
it cannot possibly be satisfied. Everybody 
cannot possibly have everything he wants. 
Some nations must be denied some things 
they want and must inevitably try to wrest 
them from other nations. As long as this 
spirit prevails rearrangements of things in 
the material order must be temporary. 
They will last only so long as it takes the 
defeated nations to recuperate and enter 
upon a new trial of strength. 

We know now that mechanical and tech- 
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nical progress is not identical with civil- 
ization. We must conclude, in fact, that 
our faith that technology will take the 
place of justice has been naive. Technology 
supplies the goods we want, for materia] 
goods are indubitably goods. Technology 
can give us bigger, brighter, faster, and 
cheaper gadgets. It cannot tell us who 
ought to have them, or how many or why. 
The notion that a just and equitable dis- 
tribution of goods will be achieved by the 
advance of technology or that by its aid 
we shall put material goods in their proper 
relation to others is reduced to absurdity 
by the coincidence of the zenith of tech- 
nology and the nadir of moral and politi- 
cal life. 

The doctrine by which we have lived 
is that material goods are an end in them- 
selves. Hence all activity is judged by the 
profits it brings. The principle is that of 
the largest returns at the lowest costs. The 
criterion is purely economic. All extraeco- 
nomic or noneconomic standards, since they 
impede the struggle toward the goal, must 
be obliterated. Thus slavery was justified 
because it lowered costs and attacked be- 
cause it was unfair competition. The ex- 
ploitation of women and children was de- 
fended because it paid. The family could 
not be allowed to block the path of prog- 
ress. The state is valuable if it helps to 
maximize profits, but is apparently to 
have little part in economic life beyond 
this and beyond fulfilling functions which 
are too big or too unprofitable for private 
enterprise. Even patriotism and the love of 
country fall before the onslaught, as in 
the case of the international money- 
maker in Ancient Greece who, when asked 
what country he belonged to, replied, I am 
one of the rich. 

Materialism has captured our culture. It 
has captured the state. It has captured 
education; for no one will deny that the 
test of education is whether the graduates 
succeed in life, and even those who argue 
for intellectual development as the aim of 
education are constrained to add that the 
man with a developed intellect will make 
more money than the man with an unde- 
veloped one. 

The educational creed offered by S. R. 
Livingstone, director of personnel of the 
Thompson Products Company, commends 
the general agreement he claims for it. He 
says, “I think most of us will agree gen- 
erally with this broad statement — that 
the purpose of education is primarily and 
basically to equip young people with knowl- 
edge and skill by means of which they 
can most effectively contribute to the pro- 
duction of food, clothing, shelter, and the 
luxuries which go to make up our stand- 
ard of living. While knowledge of such 
fields as the arts, languages, philosophy, 
history, and others is of importance to 
society, still I believe these fields are 
secondary, at least at this time, to the 
production of the material necessities and 
luxuries, as society is now demonstrating 
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that it cannot be happy without an abun- 
dance of the material things.”’ 

As materialism has taken over education, 
so it has taken over morals. It has re- 
tained the names of the Christian virtues 
and changed their meaning to suit its pur- 
poses. Courage is the nerve it takes to run 
business risks. Temperance means saving 
your money and staying in good working 
condition. Prudence is just another name 
for shrewdness. These translations suggest 
that moral criteria have departed, to have 
their places taken by economic criteria. 

Yet now that the triumph of mate- 
rialism is complete, now that we are all 
agreed that religion is good for the people, 
and relief is needed to keep them quiet, 
and education to teach them to consume 
and produce, and the family to attach them 
to their work, and the state to act as the 
guarantor of an independent, autonomous 
economic machine — the world this spirit 
has made is collapsing about us, and this 
spirit offers us nothing but gold, with which 
we cannot buy salvation. 

It would be laughable to try to build 
a new order with the old ideals. If we 
would change the face of the earth we 
must first change our own hearts. We are 
concerned not with a rearrangement of 
material things, but with a moral and 
spiritual reformation. This reformation 
must be intellectual, too; for it requires 
the substitution of rational views of man, 
the state, and the order of goods for irra- 
tional or subrational ones. 

Every act of every man is a moral act, 
to be tested by moral, and not by economic 
criteria. Immoral means of acquiring goods 
are excluded. The enjoyment of the goods 
acquired is limited. The exclusion and the 
limitation are imposed by the nature of 
man and the nature of organized society. 
The material well-being of the individual 
is related first to the material well-being 
of his neighbor, and second to the highest 
good of the individual and of the whole 
society. The principle of the good of the 
person and the good of society is substi- 
tuted for the principle of the largest re- 
turns at the lowest costs. Faith in as- 
ceticism and sacrifice is substituted for 
faith in technology. An order based on 
charity is substituted for an order based 
on avarice. 

The moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
reformation for which the world waits de- 
pends upon true and deeply held convic- 
tions about the nature of man, the ends of 
life, the purposes of the state, and the 
order of goods. One cannot take part in 
this revolution if one believes that men 
are no different from the brutes, that 
morals are another name for the mores, 
that freedom is doing what you please, 
that everything is a matter of opinion, and 
that the test of truth is immediate prac- 
tical success. Precisely these notions lie 
at the bottom of the materialism that af- 
flicts us; precisely these notions are used 
in the attempt to justify man’s inhumanity 
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to man. The revolution to which we are 
called must end in the destruction of these 
notions and their power over individual 
and political action. 

Those who are called most clearly to 
this revolution are the people of this coun- 
try, who may yet have time. We must, by 
reconstructing our own lives, begin the re- 
construction of economic, social, and politi- 
cal life. This means that we must recon- 
struct education, directing it to virtue and 
intelligence. It means that we must look 
upon economic activity, not as the end of 
life, but as a means of sustaining life, a 
life directed to virtue and intelligence. It 
means that economic activity must be or- 
dered to the common good, the good of 
the political society, the aim of which is 
virtue and intelligence. 

I am not so naive as to assume that the 
American people can become good over- 
night, or that if they try and fail they 
will lose the war and lose the peace. The 
question is rather what are the ideals that 
we set before us and how sincere and seri- 
ous is the effort we make to achieve them. 
Words like freedom, equality, justice, and 
democracy are words on which we have all 
been brought up. I am suggesting merely 
that they should be neither slogans nor 
opiates. They must give life to the life 
of every one of us and set the goal toward 
which we must struggle not in the future 
alone, but now. 

The conviction and demonstration which 
the times require are not esoteric, abstruse, 
or difficult. All men, whether they admit 
it or not, whether they use it or not, are 
endowed with the natural light of reason. 
And all men, since they are spiritual as 
well as rational, are burdened with con- 
science. They do not need to be told that 
war calls for equality of sacrifice and that 
neither capital nor labor can be allowed 
to extract profit from a process which is 
sending thousands of men to death. They 
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do not need to be told that racial and 
religious discrimination in the Army, Navy, 
and war industries is undemocratic. They 
do not need to be told that rural slums 
and urban slums are undemocratic, or that 
it is undemocratic to organize pressure 
groups to obtain or protect special priv- 
ileges. They do not need to be told that 
it is undemocratic to arrange the distribu- 
tion of educational opportunity so that the 
child in the poor state gets little compared 
with the child in the rich state, the child 
of a poor family gets little compared 
with the child of a rich family, and the 
Negro child gets little compared with the 
white. They do not need to be told that 
they are not cultivating the powers that 
make men democratic when they are read- 
ing cheap literature or listening to cheap 
radio programs or gazing, open mouthed 
and stupefied, at cheap movies or big head- 
lines. They do not need to be told that 
they are not cultivating the powers that 
make men democratic when they are ac- 
tively or passively conniving at the cheat- 
ing, oppression, or exploitation of their 
fellow men. 

We can try to esablish the good society 
here and now. The effort is not expensive. 
It will not divert the country from its mil- 
itary endeavors. Unless we make it, our 
military endeavors will fail. We are ac- 
customed to the doctrine that mere de- 
fensive military operations cannot win a 
war. It is just as true that mere defensive 
social, economic, and political operations, 
mere defense of the status quo, will lose a 
war. It will also lose the peace. An inter- 
national organization, without a change of 
heart, would be the greatest prize of greed 
and ambition, and hence the most alarm- 
ing portent of universal destruction, that 
the world has ever seen. The best post- 
war planning in which we can engage is 
planning to make the United States a work- 
ing model of democracy. We need a new 
order for America. We need a new order 
for the world. If we do not provide it, 
Hitler will. Men who do not want to live 
like beasts must make up their minds to 
live like men. 

Some people seem to think that if we 
win the war the good life will dawn for 
everybody and the good state will be an 
inevitable necessity. Though if we lose the 
war the good life and the good state will 
be impossible, even in Germany, it by no 
means follows that if we win it the good 
life and the good state will automatically 
emerge. 

Disfranchised minorities in the United 
States, racial discrimination, and the cor- 
ruption of our municipal governments sug- 
gest that we have yet to achieve justice, 
equality, and law at home. Although some 
of our political practices are hardly fit for 
export, we have assumed the obligation to 
carry the four freedoms to the whole 
world. Mr. Wallace is quite right in saying 
that we want everybody to have a pint 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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I'm a Candidate for the School Board 
C. R. Van Nice’ 


I’m a candidate for the school board. 
So is everyone else. That neighbor of yours 
who stops in to visit and whose conversa- 
tion always drifts onto the subject of 
schools, education, and the current genera- 
tion of young people would like to be a 
school-board member. So would the pres- 
ident of the P.T.A., the doting mother 
who visits school so often, the president 
of the taxpayers league, the retired 
merchant or farmer, the politician, the 
parent of the big family, the would-be 


community leader, the busybody, the 
reformer, the publicity seeker, and the 
community booster — which _ includes 
us all. 


Of course, we cherish the desire secretly. 
One may publicly aspire to other offices, 
but it is not regarded as good political 
strategy, if even good taste, for a person 
to announce his candidacy for the school 
board. Most people wait hopefully for 
someone to urge them to allow themselves 
to be considered for the board or to be 
drafted at an insistent meeting. If I ever 
move into your school district, I, too, shall 
appear modest, but I am warning you now, 
that I together with all your neighbors, 
want to become a member of your district 
board. 


Reasons for My Ambition 

And why shouldn’t we want to be school- 
board members? Unworthy persons may 
win election to state and county offices 
but the man or woman who is elected by 
his neighbors to assume in a very definite 
way a part in the education of those 
neighbor’s children receives an honor of 
which anyone would be justly proud. The 
elected school-board member has proof of 
the genuine confidence of his neighbors — 
the people with whom he deals daily, who 
read the same local newspaper, whose chil- 
dren attend school together, and whom he 
meets regularly at church and at other 
community gatherings. Approval of our 
neighbors is a real compliment. 

Those of us who aspire to school-board 
membership will often seem unappreciative 
of the work of men and women now in 
those offices. We would not confess to be, 
being envious, but our criticism of board 
members is the natural way by which we 
unconsciously hope to impress voters with 
our own superior judgment and general 
fitness for a place on the board. Yes, we 
are all candidates for the school board, and 
I am different from the rest only in that 
I am stating frankly my hope and desire. 
I trust that I may not seem presumptuous 
and that somehow my frankness will not be 
held against me. Since I have gone so far 
as to announce my candidacy, it will not 
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be out of order, I trust, here and now 
to make my campaign pledges. 


My Campaign Platform 

If elected to your school board, I will 
undertake my duties, first of all, as an 
American citizen. Nothing in America has 
retained its democratic nature quite like 
the school district, with its method of 
running its school. I shall try to demon- 
strate the soundness of the American way 
of working together in this important local 
capacity. 

I will realize that I have an important 
part in educating future men and citizens, 
not necessarily of my own district, but of 
other communities where our boys and girls 
settle down to live. My work on the board 
will be offered as a patriotic service, and 
therefore I will regard my trust as sacred. 

I will undertake my job willingly and 
painstakingly, knowing that it will make 
demands upon my time, that it will mean 
evenings away from my home and family, 
that it will take thought and energy which 
I could apply to my own work, that it will 
involve me in controversies and impose 
upon me difficulties which I would prefer 
to be spared, and that it will call for 
carrying on correspondence and making 
reports — tasks to some of which I am 
not accustomed and which I will be 
tempted to put off. I will accept, along 
with the honor of my board member- 
ship, the assignment of the heavy respon- 
sibility and the important work that goes 
with it. 

I will study my job. I will learn what 
I can of the ways of successful board 
members. I will remind myself occasionally 
that the majority vote at the school 
election did not endow me with profound 
wisdom. I will guard against following 
outmoded school practices carried on when 
I went to school, but I will not be attracted 
to innovations because they are new. I 
will read, listen, and think on the nature 
of my work. I will try to educate myself 
for board membership. 

I want to understand and appreciate 
the plans and methods of teachers, with 
their years of intensive training, and 
thereby be able to work with them to the 
best advantage of the school. I will guard 
my position as a member of a _ policy- 
making body, but I will not impose my 
lay opinion upon the administrators and 
teachers employed to carry out school- 
board policies. I will demand results but 
I will not specify how those results are 
to be achieved. 

I will try fairly to represent everyone. 
I will brace myself against pressure groups 
that may develop — whether they be tax- 
payers, patrons, or some other combination 
of selfish individuals with a common inter- 
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est. I will try to spend wisely the tax 
money entrusted to my care. I will try to 
give parents the best school I can, knowing 
that they have no choice but to send their 
boys and girls to the school I direct. ] 
will keep in mind that the children of our 
district have but one chance to get an 
education. I will keep the school employee 

-whether he be administrator, teacher, 
or janitor — informed on how well his, 
or her, services seem to be meeting the 
needs of our particular school system. I 
will try to grasp the total situation and 
treat everyone as I would feel that I had 
a right to be treated under such circum- 
stances. 

I will listen to the views and proposals 
of all my constituents, but I will reserve 
my judgment till such a time as I can 
pool my conclusions in meeting with my 
fellow board members. I will hear discus- 
sions of issues affecting the school, but I 
will put off my decision till the evidence 
is all in. I will accept my office as a legis- 
lative one, one in which I am only an 
ordinary citizen except in board meeting 
or while carrying out the instructions given 
me in such a meeting. 


The Office | Would Prefer 


I am not particular about which office 
on the board I am given. Each has its 
good points. The clerk’s salary, in states 
where he receives one, would be acceptable; 
and by implication the clerk is an educated 
person, with more than ordinary ability to 
keep records and make reports. I should 
like that distinction. I should like to be 
thought of as a well-educated member 
of the board. 

Election to the treasurership would 
please me personally, too, because it would 
imply that I am worthy of special trust 
and experienced in handling money. I 
would feel important, with all my business 
at the bank. 

But, of the three offices, I would prefer 
to be the president — the spokesman for 
the board. While my fellow board members 
would be obliged to listen but not talk of 
school-board business outside of meetings, 
I would be privileged to announce our 
decisions. I would like to be the member 
each time to emerge from our meetings to 
tell what we did — what teacher we hired, 
what equipment we decided to purchase, 
what program for school improvement we 
adopted. Everything being equal, I would 
prefer to be the president, the chairman 
of the board. 

But whatever school office I am assigned, 
I shall enjoy the work of it. I shall 
appreciate the confidence in me displayed 
by my neighbors. I shall feel well paid by 
the knowledge that whatever success in 
life is achieved by the boys and girls of 
my neighborhood I had a part in it. I shall 
be glad to go down in the history of my 
community as one of its ‘“‘pillars.’’ Yes, 
I’m a candidate for the school board, and 
I will appreciate your support. 
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Shall Federal Old-Age and Survivor Insurance 
be Extended to School Employees? 


Vital postwar problems are occupying 
the attention of the people of the United 
States and Great Britain in the midst of 
this great world war. The range of this 
thinking is scaled from the international 
dilemmas of postwar reconstruction down 
to the many domestic problems which will 
need to be met within each community. 

The proffer of ‘security from the cradle 
to the grave” caused a considerable flurry 
of excitement when the Beveridge Report 
was presented recently to the British 
Parliament. It was proposed that economic 
security be guaranteed to all persons by 
instituting insurance against the hazards 
which threaten an individual’s or a fam- 
ily’s income. The plan recommends bene- 
fits for unemployment, disability, retire- 
ment, maternity, dependents, death, and 
so forth. Even more recently in the United 
States, the National Resources Planning 
Board has presented in its report, Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies, a blueprint for 
the return of the United States to a peace- 
time status with most of the shocks of 
that readjustment eliminated or cushioned 
by an increased program of public works 
and an expansion and liberalization of the 
Social Security Act of 1935. 

The Social Security Act appears to have 
been the culmination, during a period of 
severe economic depression, of a growing 
felt need for a national program to assist 
individuals in the attainment of a more 
adequate economic security. History indi- 
cates a gradual social assumption of the 
responsibility for the economic welfare of 
the individual. Charity, the almshouse, 
relief, old-age pensions for the indigent, 
and finally compulsory old-age insurance, 
represent the social adjustments to the 
evolving problem of the support of the 
aged. The United States clung to the poor- 
farm institution long after Germany had 
instituted a comprehensive program of so- 
cial legislation providing compulsory insur- 
ance against a number of economic haz- 
ards. In the United States, special public 
employee groups, such as teachers, the 
police, and firemen, began to secure re- 
tirement protection first by mutual aid 
groups before 1900 and then by public pro- 
vision. Public employee retirement systems 
appear to have led the way toward the 
later development of general legislation for 
all workers. 

The trend in the direction of socializa- 
tion of the risks of economic dependency 
in old age has been a result of the chang- 
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ing character of economic life which has 
rendered progressively more difficult the 
task of providing for economic self-suffi- 
ciency in old age through individual in- 
itiative. Private insurance, savings, and 
sound personal investment all have failed 
to assure the individual of future financial 
independence. Limited incomes and _in- 
adequate foresight have contributed to the 
incidence of dependency. In the United 
States, with the disappearance of the 
frontier and the industrialization and 
urbanization of society, the hazards of 
economic insecurity have increased and at 
the same time the traditional responsibility 
of children for the support of aged parents 
has become a duty which children have 
become increasingly unwilling or unable to 
assume. 


What Federal Law Seeks to Achieve 

The Social Security Act of 1935 repre- 
sents an eight-pronged attack upon eco- 
nomic insecurity in the United States. 
Provision is made for (1) old-age assist- 
ance for the indigent, (2) old-age insur- 
ance benefits, (3) unemployment compen- 
sation, (4) aid to dependent children, (5) 
aid for maternal and child welfare, (6) 
aid for the blind, (7) vocational rehabil- 
itation, and (8) public health work. The 
old-age insurance benefits and unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits are operated 
on the basis of compulsory public insur- 
ance. The federal government administers 
directly, however, only the old-age insur- 
ance plan; the other provisions of the act 
are executed by the states under federal 
supervision. 

A report by the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security in January, 1935, 
served as the basis for the congressional 
consideration of a security plan. As to 
coverage, the committee recommended that 
the compulsory contributory annuity sys- 
tem include “all manual workers and non- 
manual workers earning less than $250 per 
month, except those of governmental units 
and those covered by the United States 
Railroad Retirement Act.”* The suggested 
exemption of public employees was prob- 
ably based upon two assumptions: (1) 
that public employees were already as well 
protected by special retirement plans, and 
(2) that constitutionally, state and local 
governmental units could not be subjected 
to a federal tax to finance the insurance 

Congress, in enacting the Social Secur- 
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ity Act of 1935, went far beyond the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for exemption of 
occupational groups, and these exclusions 
were not greatly affected by the amend- 
ments of 1939. The four largest groups of 
workers excluded are (1) the self-em- 
ployed, (2) agricultural workers, (3) do- 
mestic servants, and (4) public employees. 
The most frequently cited explanation for 
the exclusion of the first three of these 
occupational classes is the potential diffi- 
culty of administering the insurance provi- 
sions in situations where records are not 
kept, where mobility may be high, and 
where, as in private homes, there may be 
only one employee. The extent of the cov- 
erage of the act may be noted in official 
analyses of the Social Security Board for 
1940 in which it estimated that between 
33.5 and 34.5 million workers were cov- 
ered under the amended law. At the same 
time, board actuaries estimated that be- 
tween 31.2 and 38.9 million workers were 
excluded from coverage.” 

The old-age insurance privisions of the 
Social Security Act of 1935 provided bene- 
fits for retired workers aged 65 who met 
qualifying conditions as to total wages 
earned and years of employment. The 
amendments of 1939 added protection for 
survivors and benefits payable to a 
retirant’s wife aged 65 and to dependent 
children under 18 if still in attendance 
at school. The formula for calculating bene- 
fits was liberalized so as to benefit the 
lower-paid workers and those with families 
meeting the age requirements. The primary 
benefit (to the insured worker alone) pay- 
able after 35 years of covered employment 
at an average wage of $50 per month is 
equal to 54 per cent of the average annual 
earned income; the same period of employ- 
ment at an average monthly income of 
$200 yields a primary benefit equal to 
only 23.63 per cent of the earned income. 
The minimum primary benefit is $10 per 
month and that minimum is raised to $20 
in the instance of a total family allowance; 
the maximum insurance payable on any 
individual account is $85 per month. 


Shall Law Be Extended to 
Public Employees? 


Members have introduced into Congress 
many proposals for legislative alteration 
of the coverage of the old-age and 
survivors’ provisions of the Social Security 
\ct. The content of the amendments 
offered as affecting public employees has 
ranged from stipulations that state and 
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local employees may be included in the 
federal plan by means of compacts drawn 
between the Social Security Board and 
a state or a political subdivision, to 
proposals that the entire insurance prin- 
ciple be abandoned and that regular 
monthly income payments be guaranteed 
out of public revenue to all persons 
reaching the age of 60 or 65 years. The 
greatest flurry of excitement among public 
employees was caused by the Wagner 
Bill of 1940 which proposed the blank- 
eting of public employees into the fed- 
eral plan. Organized opposition by public 
employee groups already protected by 
state or local retirement systems was 
probably instrumental in causing Senator 
Wagner to accept an amendment to his 
bill which exempted public employees who 
were members of pre-existing retirement 
systems. This amended bill died in com- 
mittee with the expiration of the seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

Pending in the seventy-eighth Congress 
is a large number of bills proposing 
changes in the Social Security setup. 
Among these is Senate Bill 281 (Senator 
Green, Rhode Island) which provides for 
the continued exemption of state and local 
employees only in the event that “such 
State or political subdivision certifies to 
the Social Security Board, and which 
certification shall be binding upon the 
Board, that such service is covered by an 
adequate and sound retirement, disability, 
and survivorship insurance or pension 
plan.” The President and the Social 
Security Board are known to favor broad 
extension of the Social Security Act - 
both in terms of occupational coverage 
and in the addition of health and disability 
insurance — but the press of immediate 
war problems has thus far delayed definite 
action by Congress. 

The writer believes that both the pros 
and cons of proposed extension of Social 
Security coverage to public employees are 
worthy of consideration. The employer- 
employee relationship existing between the 
public and its employees, whether federal, 
state, or local, seems to demand, as a part 
of progressive personnel administration, 
that public employees be assured a measure 
of security of income, both during their 
efficient working years and in disability or 
old age, and that the public be similarly 
assured that employees rendered inefficient 
due to age or illness will be retired from 
service. 


Arguments for the Extension of the 
Social Security Act to Public 
Employees 

No single group of public servants would 
seem to merit public protection against an 
indigent old age to the exclusion of other 
public employees. Efficient public admin- 
istration will be enhanced by reasonable 
economic security for all public employees 
The following is a summary of the general 
arguments which have been and are being 
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voiced both for and against the extension 
of Social Security coverage to public 
employees: 

1. At least 25 per cent of all public 
employees are now unprotected by any 
retirement plan: While public school teach- 
ers and police and firemen are most widely 
protected, only 45 per cent of all local 
and 40 per cent of all state employees are 
now members of a retirement system. Un- 
skilled laborers are usually excluded from 
membership. Average public employee 
income, $1,387 in 1934, is too low for any 
adequate private insurance of the risks of 
old-age dependency, disability, or pre- 
mature death. Coverage under the Social 
Security Act would afford basic individual 
and family income protection for those not 
now protected. 

2. Existing public employee retirement 
arrangements are unsatisfactory: Benefits 
paid are inadequate in so far as they are 
not adjusted to allow the retirant a stand- 
ard of living similar to that to which he 
has been accustomed. The average federal 
employee’s annuity in 1940 was $965; 
retirement allowances in states and munic- 
ipalities averaged $725 and $750, respec- 
tively, in 1939. Social Security benefits 
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would provide a welcome supplement to 
these benefits. Existing protection afforded 
is inadequate in that disability and 
survivorship allowances are either entirely 
lacking or the sums provided are quite 
inadequate. The degree of protection bears 
a direct relationship to length of service 
rather than to need. Qualifying conditions 
in terms of service are harsh in that exist- 
ing public employee retirement systems 
rarely allow the transfer of service credit 
from one system to another; it is charged 
that this interference with mobility does 
not tend to keep the best persons in the 
service but rather operates to keep the best 
persons from entering in the first place. 
Actuarial unsoundness of many employee 
retirement funds is presented as a severe 
criticism of these systems. In many 
instances no regular source of employer 
contribution to the fund is stipulated. One 
investigation of state and local teacher 
retirement systems found that only 39.3 
per cent of the state systems and 24 per 
cent of the local systems were reasonably 
sound from an _ actuarial standpoint.* 
Actuarial unsoundness is again indicated 
in a census study which points out that 
in 1938 in cities of the 100,000 to 300,000 
class that benefit payments amounted to 
59 per cent of the reserve funds.* 

3. Universal coverage is demanded by 
social considerations: The filtering off of 
select risks defeats the purpose of social 
insurance. Universal insurance will result 
in ultimate advantage to the entire nation. 
Psychologically, universal coverage would 
be an important bulwark to social insur- 
ance. Possible future use also of an all- 
inclusive social security plan for the control 
of credit operations in the nation has also 
been implied. 

In the concluding half of this paper, the 
writer will summarize the leading argu- 
ments against the extension of the Social 
Security Act to public employees and 
particularly the implications for action on 
the part of public school employees. 

(To be concluded in July) 

Scoutten, Frank Eldon, ‘‘A Tentative Measure of the 
Soundness of Teachers’ Retirement Systems.’’ Unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, Ohio State University, 1942 
254 pp 

‘Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Financing State and City Pensions.’’ State and Local 
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ORGANIZE A STUDENT YOUTH SERVICE 


The public and parochial schools of Shelby, 
Ohio, are represented in an organization of stu- 
dents and teachers called “The Shelby Student 
Youth Service.” 

This organization has for its chief purpose the 
testing of the eyes of school children at certain 
stated times. It has other aims, such as support- 
ing the Junior Red Cross, buying Christmas seals 
and Easter seals. 

The group derives its fund from money ob- 
tained through scrap drives and collection of sales 
tax stamps. The testing is carried out by the 
teachers using a Keystone Telebinocular, a device 
purchased with funds from the organization's 
treasury. Parents are encouraged to follow up the 
tests with visits to an eye specialist. The organ- 
ization provides the money for the treatment of 
children who are unable to pay 
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School-Board Responsibilities in Educational 
Planning for Postwar America 


What are the responsibilities of and 
toward the school board in educational 
planning for postwar America? 

“For postwar America” is a label now 
being affixed to almost anything and every- 
thing concerning which almost anyone is 
arguing change. It is being commonly said 
that there are some 250 well-organized 
groups planning “for the peace.” Much 
of the planning has in it little that is novel 
beyond the fact that these are times of 
very rapid change and anyone having 
reforms in mind, even though the ideas 
may be very old, considers it timely to 
take advantage of the popularity of change, 
so as to give a new dress to old suggestions. 

Many of the discussions concerning edu- 
cational needs in postwar America doubt- 
less are based in some part on the changes 
which the prosecution of the war has 
brought about. We cannot overlook the 
great influence of drafting boys 18 and 19 
years of age, even though several hundred 
thousand of them are sent back by the 
Federal Government to get at least a part 
of a “college education by contract.” We 
cannot overlook the influences of the 
pressure to shorten the summer vacations 
and to extend the school and college vears. 
The influence of the scientific and other 
technological training of officer candidates 
and leaders in war industry, in some minds, 
threatens to put such emphasis on that 
aspect of education that schools and 
colleges of the near future may be gov- 
erned as if such studies alone made for 
liberal education. The immense outpouring 
of federal money for essentially educational 
purposes, with the increasing implication 
that Washington should be a primary 
source of educational revenue, is un- 
doubtedly an influence with which to 
reckon as postwar planning becomes a 
principal preoccupation. 

But if we look beneath these very signifi- 
cant factors as well as below the problems, 
economic, political, and educational, which 
will be the concern of the whole country 
immediately upon the signing of peace, we 
must recognize the old age-long common 
needs of the public schools as a dominating 
factor. The new “postwar demands” are 
not much more than a masquerade of the 
needs about which we have preached many 
a year. Possibly the chief value of a 
restatement of them in the wartime setting 
is that current changes have been so rapid, 
the schools and their pupils have been 
adjusting to new conditions so quickly and 
have contributed so much to the war effort, 
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that in many quarters the whole picture 
is not seen in proper perspective. We seem 
not to be able to see the forest for all 
the trees. 

Organizationally the public schools of 
the country present these principal 
elements: 

Until recently we spoke of roughly 127,- 
000 separate, independent, and highly in- 
dividualistic school systems. For practical 
purposes, even though that number may 
have shrunk somewhat by planned re- 
organizations, the closing of schools 
through current teacher shortage places 
the number of districts in practical oper- 
ation greatly below any officially recorded 
number. It has been variously reported 
that some thousands of schools have been 
closed. Probably there is no accurate figure 
for this significant change. In possibly 
thousands of cases, boards which have not 
suspended do little more than levy and 
collect taxes for tuition and transportation 
of pupils to near-by schools which are 
open. 


The Teacher Shortage 

We have been used to quoting the num- 
ber of public school teachers at consider- 
ably above 800,000. Estimates have placed 
the presumptive shortage by next October 
at about 75,000 teachers. Little rural school 
boards with salaries of $500 or $600 a vear 
have not been able to compete against 
three to five times that amount in war 
industry and government services. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, 
ruling that children shall not be picked up 
by school buses for trips of less than two 
miles to or from school, is in direct conflict 
with school law in some states. It was told 
in the writer’s presence that this limitation 
was placed in the regulations at the request 
of physical educationists who wished to 
see all pupils getting at least that much leg 





exercise for health reasons. Complaints 
have been serious in some areas that, with 
a repetition of the bad winter weather of 
this past year, pupils of small closed rural 
schools simply would not get public educa- 
tion regularly. A by-product of this situ- 
ation is the handicap that may thus be 
placed on small school district reorganiza- 
tion, which might otherwise be forced upon 
rural parents and school boards by the 
teacher shortage. 

Contrasting with this difficulty, however, 
is the definite planning in some states by 
state officials to take advantage of the 
pressure of teacher shortages to promote 
a better understanding by rural popula- 
tions on the subject of reasonable district 
reorganization. In some areas the idea is 
gradually percolating to such minds that 
the unit of school financial support may 
be larger than the unit of local administra- 
tion and that both of these may be larger 
than the mere unit of attendance — the 
local schoolhouse with teachers and pupils. 
One dares hardly to predict, but when 
certain state officials say they expect to 
see as many as half their districts reorgan- 
ized by the pressure of teacher shortage, 
it seems possible that actual rural experi- 
ences with bus and other transportation, 
even curtailed, and the broader experiences 
of pupils in better financed, better 
equipped, and less inefficient small school 
districts, may be of considerable influence 
both in practice and in example toward 
rooting out one of the principal handicaps 
to all public education in America — which 
is extreme local educational isolationism. 
The effects of such aloofness of local 
parents and local school boards and the 
grave difficulties of correcting this situation 
generally are indicated in correspondence 
of the writer with a nationally known 
educator who expresses the following 
serious concern over the situation in some 
states which will not be named: 

“It disturbs me to observe in education 
the same curious notion that it is possible 
for a local school system to live in complete 
isolation from other school systems which 
we found before Pearl Harbor with regard 
to the ability of a nation to live in isolation 
from other nations. The welfare of every 
school system in is dependent upon 
sane state policies with regard to new legis- 
lation and particularly with regard to the 
anticipation of educational needs. At 
present every problem in education in 
is an emergency problem in the sense that 
it is never dealt with until the difficulty 
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has become so acute that the legislatures 
are at last aware of it. Even then they do 
not know what to do about it and the solu- 
tions which are attempted represent the 
remedies which occur to aggressive local 
leaders without adequate awareness of 
what their effects will be on other school 
systems which are not similarly situated. 
I am beginning to be of the opinion that 
until educational disaster overtakes the 
school systems we will never get to the 
point of recognizing the need for making 
provision for the development of a demo- 
cratic state policy consistent with the 
problems and the potentialities of the local 
systems.”’ 

The organizational difficulties are 
seriously interrelated with several situ- 
ations so potent and far reaching that 
labeling them “postwar needs’ does not 
change them. 


Failures of Local Control and Taxation 


Possibly first in importance should be 
rated the deeply rooted democratic idea 
that the schools “belong to the people and 
should be kept close to the people.” This 
relates to the assumption that the school 
board is the device for representative 
government thus to preserve local school 
control. Yet this conflicts dolefully when 
one observes the poverty of ideas of many 
local controls as to what constitute reason- 
able public school facilities. Always these 
are measured by the pocket nerve. In the 
richer areas of the country people can 
and will pay several times as much for 
teachers and the school program as is 
possible or even seems plausible to more 
financially handicapped citizens of the less 
successful districts. 

In the writer’s state, the measure of 
ability based on assessed valuation behind 
each teacher runs a gamut of 1 to 1359. 
In the county alone it is 60 to 1. The 
measure of citizen effort within the county 
alone is as 7 cents compared with $1.80 
for operating tax rates, without considering 
debts or building costs. Notwithstanding 
national averages of local property support 
for school taxes which run at about five- 
eighths of educational costs, in this state 
local support provides about 90 per cent 
of educational operative costs; in the 
county it supplies about 93 per cent locally. 
Many of the larger high schools are 
supported full 100 per cent by local taxa- 
tion and are totally without any equalized 
state aid, though some of those more hard 
up get special financial consideration from 
the state through pressure to create a state 
policy through legislation. 

In the light of such a high percentage of 
local support, tax delinquencies and rail- 
road attacks on taxes for education become 
almost tragic. For instance, there are areas 
where delinquencies have ranged from 15 
to 60 per cent for ten or more years. 
Property gets permanently out of taxation 
The excess of taxes paid by either ignorant 
or loval taxpayers, due to such delinquen- 
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cies, runs in some cases 200 per cent of a 
year’s levy over a decade. School officials 
and the proper tax authorities do little that 
is practical to stop this abuse. Usually the 
recourse of the school board is merely to 
ask for more taxes to bridge the delin- 
quency gap, which makes the schools to 
that degree vulnerable to the attacks of 
tax objectors, who are steadily increasing 
in number and in argument. 

Much the same thing can be said on a 
national scale in respect to inequalities of 
financial support, effort at self-taxation and 
abilities to pay, though there have been 
many changes in many areas due to the 
inordinate activities in war industries dur- 
ing the past few years. Much the same 
thing also can be said about the inability 
of people nationally to understand what 
education means and costs. That is, locally, 
state-wide and nationally, school people 
present such an ununified front in public 
relations that the public through its state 
and national legislatures do not under- 
stand what all the shouting is about. 
Suspicion is rife that democracy is to be 
invaded by state or national “fascism” of 
education. Local isolationist schools, their 
boards, their teachers, their parents, view 
with alarm anything that hints at central- 
ization which may threaten their demo- 
cratic rights. Much of this nationally is 
tied up with the, at times, open conflict in 
the theory of state versus church in edu- 
cation. 

The conflicts in local, state, and national 
ideologies, philosophies, projects for finan- 
cial support, propaganda, inept and often 
untimely campaigns by unions and asso- 
ciations of teachers and their leaders for 
their own vested interest rights in jobs, 
tenures, salary schedules, pensions, mini- 
mum wages, and the like, work often to 
obscure the major needs of education 
through the public schools. Many protest- 
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ing people, measuring inefficiency by 
fairly tangible results, are often termed 
‘enemies of education,” when their motives 
may be fully as high as anyone within the 
propagandist element of the profession. 
And the name calling both muddies the 
water and prevents concentration on a 
proper diagnosis of ailments for the 
purpose of applying reasonable curatives. 


Holding Power of Schools 

Progress over the past twenty-five years 
is indicated by the broad statement that 
whereas the average intelligence and school- 
ing of the armed forces in World War I 
was about sixth grade, today it is rated 
at about the second year of high school. 
There is little question that the wide 
number of various types of specific training 
with the armed forces and the women 
auxiliaries is going to be a tremendous 
stimulus as well as educational experi- 
mental force after the victory. This will 
be true even though there doubtless must 
be much retraining for peace occupations 
and much physical rehabilitation of war 
victims. This should not obscure our out- 
look on signs of our educational poverty. 

The 1940 census showed some ten 
million adults 25 or over with school 
experiences only up to fourth grade. In 
certain states, welfare officials reckon the 
“exceptional” children as about 15 per 
cent, with wholly inadequate public school 
facilities to cope with such conditions. The 
record in many a penal institution shows 
that only 2 to 3 per cent of the inmates 
have had high school or college benefits. 
We know that nearly 50 per cent of the 
draft selectees suffered from physical 
defects which possibly education would 
have remedied. Across this broad situation, 
notwithstanding compulsory — education 
laws, we witness “dropouts” from school 
whose record mounts rapidly with advanc- 
ing school years and opportunities to get 
war jobs before the youngsters are really 
ready for them. The graph of such ‘“drop- 
outs” runs a deadly parallel with juvenile 
delinquencies, which are rapidly increas- 
ing. The amount expended on punishing 
crime is several times as great as our 
present inadequate expenditures for pos- 
sibly preventing delinquency through keep- 
ing more children longer in school. In sucha 
remark one does not ignore the importance 
of home, church, and other environment 
on adolescent life. 

Basically there are several factors which 
determine this whole situation. Schools 
cannot run without adequate financial 
support. In one county in mind the cost 
of educational expenses per pupil runs all 
the way from $41 per year to well above 
$300. Thus financial ability is made a 
measure of need. But in the figures 
previously quoted we find a crass inability 
on the part either of parents or school 
boards to recognize and to tax with 
reasonable uniformity even within proved 
abilities. The great disparity of teacher 
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salaries means teacher inabilities. The 
existence of ten of thousands of small 
schools without trained administrators 
means definitely a low conception by school 
boards, parents, and teachers of reason- 
able standards of education for their own 
districts. Fear to change is based on fear 
of losing jobs, now possibly precipitated 
into something altogether different by 
desertion of the underpaid teachers to 
get better jobs elsewhere. 


School Boards More Important 


The absence of reasonable _ state, 
national, and local school policies goes 
hand in hand with the inabilities of for- 
ward-looking groups who wish to see state 
legislation so clear cut and logical as to 
interpret decent education to the populace 
and to guarantee its ways and means to 
local areas unable to pay for it from the 
local property tax and at the same time 
to protect the state itself in the right to 
preserve the rights of local influence over 
education as against state or national 
political party domination. Uncle Sam, 
during the long period of depression, 
gained firsthand experience in public edu- 
cation through CCC, NYA, and WPA; 
this occurred chiefly because the little 
isolationist school districts could not 
support the necessary type of economic 
training to get despairing youth jobs to 
preserve their self-respect, and also because 
state legislatures did not or could not 
rise to the emergency. Now, with Uncle 
Sam delving, through war necessity, still 
more deeply and directly into specific types 
of training, fresh lessons are being learned 
by federal authorities which make the posi- 
tion of the school board more important 
than possibly at any time in its history 
as free public school self-government. 

In the light of all these circumstances, 
efforts at planning for “education for post- 
war America” could be simplified mate- 
rially if the planners would recognize a 
number of apparently basic principles. 

The school board is with us as a device 
of educational government typically Amer- 
ican. Nothing better in the way of popular 
control has been devised. It is to be 
doubted if we wish to see it abandoned 
for sharp state or national centralization. 
Yet it is greatly in need of aid and leader- 
ship. It seems apparent that in thousands 
of instances the school board, if reasonably 
supplied with information and ideas as to 
what is taking place in the most fortunate 
and adequately supported schools, would, 
instead of being satisfied either with the 
old status quo or with merely “rubber- 
stamping’ some inadequate professional 
point of view, really initiate progressive 
school policies based on local pupil needs. 

If we subscribe to any such philosophy, 
we must have national, state, and local 
leadership which takes into account all the 
factors mentioned here. Mere self-suffi- 
ciency of a profession, still not matured, 
will not be enough. Lay ideas are needed 
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in any such leadership, both to improve 
education opportunities for all, children 
and adults, and at the same time to 


preserve the school board from atrophy’ 


and decay. 

Given leadership, there must be reason- 
able policies of broad sweep as seen from 
necessities. These need not be on the 
minutiae of educational philosophies of the 
various partisan cliques which so often are 
divisive. But any such policies once for all 
should aim at the destruction of the im- 
balance of the curriculum. Policies should 
clarify, not obscure. 

From time to time word comes of the 
utter inability of educational forces to 
obtain reasonably clear school laws. 
Currently, attempts at passing new school 
codes have been frustrated because the 
legislature wanted to go home or because 
it was afraid that something was being 
“slipped over” on the legislators. In areas 
where railroads, for instance, are profitably 
taking advantage of obscure school laws 
to attack school taxes, the existence of 
such outmoded and ambiguous school laws 
is intolerable. But is there any unified 
leadership, policy, or program to bring 
down the full weight of public opinion on 
such legislative bodies to make them under- 
stand the significance of their actions? 
Generally not, because of divisiveness 
among school officials, teachers, and tax 
objectors. 


Better Public Relations 

Following closely in the train of wise 
and co-ordinated lay and_ professional 
leadership, sound and widely understood 
policies of education and the clearest of 
school laws, should come a realization on 
the part of the educational profession that 
they do not understand and they definitely 
underrate public relations. What can be 
expected of either school boards or teach- 
ers in the larger aspect of things if, con- 
trary to school laws, 95 per cent of the 
school systems of a state deliberately 
decline to issue annual reports as a basis 
for public understanding of the schools? 
This becomes doubly important when, as 
related by administrators in metropolitan 
and suburban areas, the administrators in 
the smaller country towns and cities and 
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It is necessary for the teacher to realize 
he has as many problems as he has pupils. 
He must apply as many processes and 
remedies as there are needs in the develop- 
ment of the normal individual uniqueness 
of his class. 

Our machine governed schools provide 
courses of study to which all are supposed to 
conform. Tests and measures are present to 
determine progress in each curriculum, but 
our system seldom provides a way for the 
struggling individual to find a life rope 
whereby he may pull himself to a vantage 
of individual safety.—M. G. Clark. 
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even county superintendents, feel lost for 
the lack of specific guidance for admin- 
istrators. What can be said of professional 
guidance for the school board if the guides 
have no guidance through wider leadership, 
sound policies, and sane state laws? With- 
out public understanding of the needs of 
these matters properly co-ordinated, either 
financial support must be delayed, or there 
is grave likelihood that the much-desired 
“democracy within the schools” may be 
sacrificed for immediate pecuniary advan- 
tage which deprives the smaller locality 
of its autonomy. 

Undoubtedly we shall encounter novel- 
ties in procedures. Some of them after the 
war will be adopted or adapted generally 
from patterns already established in the 
more affluent and progressive systems of 
today. There may be _ permanently 
lengthened school terms to _ supplant 
present common-place “summer sessions.” 
There may be a wholesale marriage of 
“work experience” and the public schools 
as now exist in a relatively small number 
of systems. There may be a direct espousal 
of the junior college as the usual terminal 
for “general education.” At the same time, 
present experiments and experiences in 
squeezing “water, waste, and frivolity” out 
of education may produce the same “gen- 
eral education” before professional special- 
ization several years earlier than our 
present practices indicate. Rehabilitation 
of the men and women back from war 
camps and posts after the hostilities have 
ceased may emphasize what has long been 
discussed as a need for comprehensive co- 
ordination of efforts at adult education. 
There may even be vast financial support 
by the nation instead of by the state gov- 
ernments, with some price tag affixed. These 
matters need not be lost sight of merely 
because of the new type of training, for 
instance, for “air mindedness” or because 
of the emphasis on the tremendous shrink- 
age of global distances. We always learn 
from great wars as from other great social 
upheavals. 

After all is said and done, we know very 
definitely what is needed by and from 
the unique American institution of the 
school board. Its members need aid. This 
aid and information should come primarily 
from its own administrators, who in turn, 
often are not well enough trained them- 
selves to give this assistance with sufficient 
timeliness to avoid hardships for the 
schools and pupils. Here the obligation 
becomes distinctly one of teachers’ colleges, 
universities, professional associations, and 
educational literature. Obviously the whole 
process is in flux and transition. One dares 
not say that the school board is entering 
the twilight zone of public school govern- 
ment. But it might be well if sufficient 
professional leaders thought enough about 
this possible threat to democracy to do 
something for the school board and its 


members before expecting too much from 
them. 








Elmwood Meets the Teachers 


The monologue that follows is the dis- 
tillation of all small confidences about 
teachers given me while I sat mute and 
attentive in barber chairs and dentist 
chairs in the Elmwoods of America. Any 
resemblance of characters to particular 
persons living or dead is accidental, but 
the resemblance to kinds of teachers every- 
body knows is intentional; indeed it is 
the purpose of this sketch. The speaker 
whom I call “Doc Starr” is a fictional 
dentist in a fictional Elmwood somewhere 
in America. . . . He is talking to the new 
teacher. 

* * *” 

Our town is one of a thousand towns 
pretty much like it in America. The first 
settlers called it Elmwood. They tell us 
nearly every state has an Elmwood. We 
don’t care. We know Elmwood isn’t famous 
for anything in particular, but it has its 
good points. Mostly—it is the home 
town. I suppose that is the chief reason 
we like it. 

We have a Chamber of Commerce which 
claims 3000 population for Elmwood, a 
few churches, a library (we always brag 
about that), a motion-picture theater, and 
the usual run of business places. 

We don’t lay great claims to refine- 
ment, but we read books and send a good 
proportion of our young people to college. 
We are not benighted as small towns go. 
I think you’d say our schools are rather 
good. The high school building was re- 
modeled and enlarged a few years back. 
It stands across the park on Water Street, 
a really pretty place for a school. In Elm- 
wood we believe in education, though we 
aren’t sure what it is, and nobody con- 
nected with the schools seems much inter- 
ested to tell us. 

Some of our folks think it is readin’, 
arithmetic, and spellin’ mostly. You hear 
some criticism from those who don’t put 
much store by “advanced learnin’”’ as they 
call it. There’s old Adam Lieberman, for 
instance; he told me down at the pickle 
factory last fall that he was sure we’d 
all be better off if we didn’t have so much 
larnin’. “The kids get spoiled,” he said; 
“they ain’t content no more. I got where 
I am without no schoolin’.” Adam is pretty 
well to do. But most people don’t feel 
as he does. Most of them have gone to 
our own high school, and a few have come 
back here to live after getting through 
college. In these days of high taxes we 
are beginning to wonder about the schools. 
A lot of people think the schools should 
have less money and cut out some of the 
fads and frills. Nobody seems very sure 
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about what should be cut out. We are 
all a little anxious, now, in the war, more 
than ever. We want to get better ac- 
quainted with the teachers. We don’t know 
any better way of finding out what the 
schools are planning and what things will 
cost. Some of us have the notion that the 
schools are a good deal the most important 
enterprise we have in town and that they 
exist for us, for Elmwood, rather than 
for the teachers. Maybe some of the 
teachers feel that way, too. But not all 
of them. I’d like to tell you about some 
of our teachers. I suppose they’re average 
teachers. It appears to me teachers will 
never do a full job until they learn how 
to live with us and teach us as well as 
the children in the school. 


Bill Ils Coach — But 


There's Bill Raymond, for instance. 
Everybody knows him. He’s big, hand- 
some, blonde. The seniors were excited 
when they saw him in Biff’s Sweet Shop 
the day before school began the fall he 
came. Kenny and Rosalie from our neigh- 
borhood and their gang parked outside his 
window that night and sang songs for him. 
You know how excited kids get over a 
new teacher, especially if he’s big and 
handsome — and the coach. Well, Bill got 
along well in school, too. He wasn’t easy 
though. But we didn’t do so well getting 
acquainted with him. I remember the first 
Friday night after school started. The 
Methodist ladies had a reception for the 
teachers (we've had one every year since 
I can remember). Bill was there. He was 
single then. Yes, he’s been married two, 
maybe three years. Well, I introduced him 
to Mrs. Benson (the Bensons are one of 
the fine old families of Elmwood. Nellie 
Benson was the smartest girl in high 
school in my day). “I’m happy to meet 
you,” she said, “Roy has been talking 
about you all week.” 

“Roy, oh, yes . . . Roy — Roy.” It was 
plain he was fumbling. He hadn’t listened 
to the name. 

“Benson,” I put in. 

‘“‘He’s in your American history class,” 
she said. “Really, I wish you could do 
something for him, Mr. Raymond. He’s a 
bright enough boy, but he won’t study. 
Maybe you could get him interested.” 

“Roy is a good boy.” Bill was on fa- 
miliar ground now. He remembered the 
lad. Yes, he would do what he could. May- 
be he could shake the boy out of his in- 
dolence. 

It must have been two weeks later that 
I was talking to Mrs. Benson in Hurst’s 
drugstore and Bill came breezing up. He 
is always as refreshing as outdoors. “Hi, 
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Doc,” he said, “what do you know?” Mrs, 
Benson he didn’t recognize. I did not think 
it unusual at all, so I introduced him, 
““How’s my boy getting along?” She asked 
the inevitable question. 

“Oh, he’s doing all right.” But I could 
see he was fumbling again, and came to 
his rescue as adroitly as I could. 

“If Roy is as good in history as you 
were, Nellie, we won’t have anything to 
worry about.” 

Well, he found his feet again, and it 
seems he had really been getting a little 
fire out of Roy. Mrs. Benson chatted 
with him for ten minutes or more while 
she was waiting for her prescription. 

I don’t know how often she encountered 
Bill in the next few weeks, but I do know 
that he didn’t recognize her when she 
came up to him in the bus station in late 
November. I knew the signs. 

“Good evening, Mr. Raymond,” she 
said. 

“Good evening,” he said. The question- 
ing furrow between his brows told me he 
couldn’t come within a mile of finding 
her name. 

“My boy thinks you’re tops,” she said. 

“Boys are likely to think that way 
about their coach, ma’am, but I am grate- 
ful to hear it,” he said with becoming mod- 
esty. But Mrs. Benson knew now that he 
didn’t know her and didn’t know the non- 
athletic boy she was speaking of. To me 
a little while later she voiced the cry 
that must be fairly common in Elmwood. 
“How can I get that man to remember 
me? 


Why We Like Kate Woodworth 

You’ve probably met someone like Ann 
Webster. She has been with us for —let 
me see —it must be six years. She was 
pretty when she came, very pretty in a 
quiet*way. Men didn’t interest her much. 
I guess she didn’t find time to get ac- 
quainted with them. Sam Wilson would 
have given his right arm for the privilege 
of squiring her about. She didn’t take dates 
much. “Too much work to do,” she said. 
“Sorry.” 

Even on Friday night she had papers to 
correct. They tell me English teachers in 
small towns are swamped with papers. 
Sam was patient; so were the ladies of the 
Oakwood Heights Bridge group. They 
liked Ann. “She has intelligence and style,” 
one of them told me. But they stopped 
asking after a while. Mrs. Porter put her 
finger on it when she said at bridge one 
night, ““Miss Webster belongs to the town 
school but not to the town.” For that 
matter I remember the first time I ever 
talked with Ann she said with something of 
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a glow, “The school is my life . . .’’ Down 
at the bank the other day I noticed that 
she has a few gray hairs. She can’t be more 
than thirty. She didn’t see me, though her 
calm gray eyes swept over me. I didn’t 
speak, but I couldn’t help wishing she 
knew me and all the other folks of Elm- 
wood better. We’d make her life less lonely, 
and she could give us much in return. 

I don’t think this town will ever forget 
Kate Woodworth. She’s one of the old- 
timers. She has taught sixth grade in the 
same room since she came here, a slim 
and graceful girl, when the fathers and 
mothers of some of her present pupils 
were in school. She’s rather stout now, but 
most of her pupils of a generation ago 
swear she’s prettier every year. She surely 
doesn’t look her age. You wouldn’t guess 
she has a daughter in high school. Wood- 
worth wasn’t well when she married him 
and he died soon afterwards. “Never over 
the World War,” people said. 

Well, Kate knows us better than any- 
body in town. She’s taught half the boys 
en Main Street and knows the names of 
all their children. Nellie Benson says she 
even knows their birthdays. When old- 
timers drift back, they always ask about 
Kate and get around to see her. 

Her mark is on the town and it is a 
good mark. Tolerance is one of the finest 
things she has etched into our living. Biff 
says she never consciously taught toler- 
ance but it grew under her touch. Without 
any fuss she has always stood for a few 
things we admire. Fair play was one of 
them. I saw Kate stop a fight down by 
Canby’s Service Station one night a few 
summers ago. I noticed the crowd and 
edged in just in time to hear Kate dress 
down the men standing around for letting 
a town scrapper pick on a high school boy 
about half his size. She wasn’t talking 
loud, but they were slinking away. I don’t 
think any of them were her boys. There 
are other stories about Kate. She doesn’t 
stop teaching boys and girls when they 
leave sixth grade. Not even when they 
leave school. 


“I'm Afraid | Don’t — “” 


And then there’s Opal Anderson. There 
are plenty of Opals in the world, I sup- 
pose, but there shouldn’t be many in school 
teaching — for the sake of the schools. 
Opal gets around. In social activity she 
more than makes up for Ann Webster. 
She has dates, too, and so far as the town 
knows — and that is always a little more 
rather than a little Jess than the whole 
story——her reputation is good. Under- 
stand, we don’t object to Opal socially. 
We are grateful for her. And she does her 
bit around town in other ways. She’s in 
half the war activities. She teaches in jun- 
ior high school, I think. I’m not sure what 
she teaches; she never talks about school. 
If she knows anything about it, she pre- 
tends she doesn’t. Many a time I have 
heard some parent ask her about some- 
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thing new in the school, like supervised 
study or activity units or the Victory 
Corps. The answer was always the same, 
always a little wearied, ‘I’m afraid I don’t 
know; you'll have to ask the principal.” 
One day recently Jane Newton wanted to 
know about the new school lunch plan. It 
was down at Biff’s Sweet Shop in a lull 
hour. I heard Opal’s answer across the 
backs of two booths. “Really, Jane, I’m 
sorry I can’t help you. If you’ll ask Bess 
Ferguson, she’ll tell you all about it.” So 
it is always. Because she is around with 
people, she is asked this and that about 
the school. Sometimes she seems a little 
grieved that anyone should suspect her 
of having knowledge about the institution 
where she spends her working hours. Per- 
fectly sweet, you understand; never rude; 
just ignorant and complacent about her ig- 
norance of what the town expects her to 
know. Maybe she can’t know everything 
that is asked of her, but people say Mad- 
eline Carlson, the seventh-grade teacher 
who pals around with her, usually answers 
the questions, and she has been here only 
two years. 

You would have liked Betty Smith. Or 
maybe you wouldn’t. The boys in front 
of the drugstore kept their eyes on her 
for half a block. She came to us only last 
fall. Trim and spirited, she looked like 
a winner. No one could have been more 
excited about her work. Or was it just 
adolescence boiling over? That’s what we 
came to think after a while. When she 
called Henry Morris, the president of our 
school board, “old dear” and put her hand 
impulsively on his shoulder, he was a little 
embarrassed and the ladies looked at one 
another. It was at the Methodist recep- 
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tion. They were more surprised than 
shocked, I guess . . . but before long other 
stories were current. Affectionate by nature 
and not at all grown up, she doesn’t under- 
stand that teachers don’t go around yelling 
“Hi” across the street at casual acquaint- 
ances and touching or cozying up to men 
wherever she talks with them. Betty 
doesn’t mean anything by it. She isn’t a 
conscious flirt at all. . . . Poise, maybe 
that’s the word for what she lacks. She 
doesn’t have a scrap of it . . . her girlish 
giggle wouldn’t be out of place at all in 
a sophomore party, but Elmwood didn’t 
understand. Well, Betty isn’t coming back 
this year. Perhaps she’ll get married soon 
or go into the WAACS or WAVES. If 
she doesn’t, her experience here may help 
her to mature. I'd like to know her then. 
Hazel Groney is an institution in Elm- 
wood. I don’t know when she came to us. 
In the early °20’s, I think. It is amazing 
how well known she is around town. The 
Elliots, our next-door neighbors, are al- 
ways quoting her. It’s wonderful, too, how 
perverse human nature can be. Why do 
so many of us believe the bad rather than 
the good? The bad is Miss Groney’s 
specialty. Yet she never really gossips and 
she surrounds herself with an aura of 
virtue. She knows what should be done, 
but, as she says— “What can a person 
do if the powers won’t pay any attention. 
... Listen to her at the Cash Store on 
Saturday afternoon. She is letting Mrs. 
Porter in on important news. The English 
department is on the pan. Her voice trails 
off in a confidential murmur. . . . “Mar- 
garet is a fine girl I’m so fond of 
her, but really, Mrs. Porter, she shouldn’t 
be trying to teach English when her own 
grammar .. .”” When somebody had been 
praising our superintendent, A. T. Mar- 
shall, during the first intermission at the 
Operetta last month . . . “It was a good 
thing for the school,” she said, “but did 
you know who gave him the idea? 
Ah, well, maybe he has reasons for not 
giving credit to the proper people. 
Anyway, it almost failed when he put 
Jane in. . . .” That is our Groney being 
what she calls “critical but fair’ while 
she slowly undermines the school to which 
she has given most of her life. . . . Yes, 
Elmwood knows her well. 


A Man Worth Knowing 


Fred Hendricks is a sort of antidote to 
Hazel. He has been here almost as long 
and is known by everybody in town. As 
a matter of fact he was president of the 
Kiwanis last year and was the moving 
force behind the organization of a Com- 
munity Chest here —I think it was three 
years ago. Mrs. Benson was telling me last 
week that he and his wife between them 
sent the Red Cross drive over the top last 
spring. They were always that way. Fred 
always figured he was as much an Elm- 
woodian as I am or Wade Allen or Henry 
Morris or any of the fellows born here. 
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And we admit it. Guess he’d beat any of 
us in a run for mayor. 

He teaches in the high school — science, 
I think — and he keeps saying he wants 
his two boys to be teachers. One day he 
was ribbing Doc Hesketh about having a 
better profession than Doc has because 
doctors minister to sick minds and bodies 
while teachers minister to minds and bodies 
at their brightest and best. I’ve never heard 
him criticize the superintendent or any 
of the teachers. 

He tells us that we don’t know what a 
tough job is. “Running a good school,” 
says he, “‘is like playing a good game of 
chess. You’ve got to have more than in- 
dustry.” Another of his cracks is in refer- 
ring to the school as “our public friend 
number one.” 

You'll get to know him and his family 
soon. I’ll do your work for you free next 
time if they don’t have you over there 
for dinner or a party within a month... 
just make a note of that. 

Marvin Hanson, too, you must know. I 
suppose most towns near a city have Mar- 
vin Hansons. He goes home every week 
end. They say he supports a mother and 
little sister. Must be something like that 
or he would have been drafted before 
now. If he really lived here, he would be 
in regular demand for Scout work and 
hobby clubs. The men who do know him 
—a very few—claim he can do any- 
thing with his hands. Bill Hollis has a 
pair of mahogany book ends Marvin made. 
They are so beautiful Bill felt he had to 
dress up his study to fit them. Furniture 
of all kinds he makes with the most deli- 
cate precision and enduring strength .. . 
and his boys catch much of his careful 
workmanship. Indifference and carelessness 
disappeared from shop classes when Mar- 
vin came to town. 

But he lights out at four every Friday. 
They say he has a girl back home. I don't 
know. He doesn’t appear to have one here, 
although he is sometimes seen with the 
Ruth, Irma, Myrtle teacher group (I'll 
tell you about them too). He really 
isn’t one of us; he just works here. Wade 
Allen (we all call him Biff) tells me Mar- 
vin wanted to get a check cashed in the 
Sweet Shop one night and the waitress 
didn’t know him. “Imagine that!” said 
Biff. You see, Marvin has been here three 
years and Biff’s, as I think I said before, 
is where the school crowd hangs out. 

Quite different is John Miller. John 
must be about 27. He’s deferred because 
he teaches science and math. Unlike Mar- 
vin, John has plenty of local dates, but 
he doesn’t discriminate much. Elmwood 
would say I am being too cautious. Well, 
maybe I would be nearer the truth if I 
left off the much. Paula, down at the First 
National, told me she went out with him 
once. Paula’s no prude either. She’s a great 
favorite with the customers and gets to 
most of the social affairs worth getting to. 
John would rather not be taken for a 
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teacher. When he is with the fast-stepping 
crowd he cultivates, he apologizes for 
teachers. Calls them ‘‘school marms’”’ and 
“old maids.” 

“Teaching,” he explains, ‘is only a stop 
gap. I’m going into medicine as soon as I 
can get a little ahead. . . He came in 
the fall of °37—no, it was °36— and 
he doesn’t seem to have anything ahead 
yet. Indeed, if what Mrs. Porter says is 
true, he owes several sizable bills. But 
that’s no affair of mine. The point is he 
seems to be ashamed of what most of us 
would be proud of — being a teacher. He 
doesn’t do the school much good in our 
town. Marge Ahrens says he’ll be all right 
if we give him time. Usually Marge is 
right — but I dunno. 


Teaching More Than a Profession 

By all means, I want you to know Marge 
Ahrens. I think everybody in school and 
out loves Margaret. Like Ann Webster, 
she teaches the whole town and yet isn’t 
overworked. She knows and likes all of 
us. No, she isn’t a ministering angel. In 
fact, its my guess she was a tomboy 
when she was in high school. There’s 
nothing drawn out and pallid about her. 
She takes life on the wing and likes it. 
I remember an expression somebody used 
once, “Margaret’s all heart and smile.” 
Perhaps it is selfishness that keeps most 
teachers from enjoying themselves — and 
the town from enjoying them. This last 
summer when the Lanes (they used to 
teach here .. . Tom Lane was one of the 
best loved men who ever hit this town. 
He’s teaching in one of the old universities 
in the East now). 

Well, one day when they were here, we 
were down to the swimming pool. (We 
have one of the best small-town swimming 
pools in the state.) Margaret went down 
with us. She used to pal with Tom’s wife, 
Peggy. It didn’t take Tom long to see 
how Margaret stood with the high school 
crowd and with everybody else at the 
pool. She played water tag with them too 
.. . but a little thing that happened there 
explains Margaret more than anything 
else. . . . Over by the diving platforms I 
heard Margaret talking with Allie Turner, 
who isn’t in high school yet. Margaret was 
asking her about her ear. Allie was fright- 
ened of doctors or something. I couldn't 
make out. Anyway, Margaret made a date 
right there to take her up to the doctor’s 
the next morning. And you can be sure 
she kept her date. I told Tom about it 
that night and about some of Margaret’s 
other ways. He pulled away on his pipe 
for a while in silence; then, musingly, he 
said, “I think I know what my mother 
meant when she said, ‘Teaching is not a 
profession — it’s a calling, like the min- 
istry.’ ” 

Even Charles Green approves of Mar- 
garet. Green is one of our teachers 
too, one of the real veterans. He came back 
in “19 or ’20 when I was away at col- 
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lege. Most people in town know him at 
sight and he knows them, but I don’t 
suppose he has been in a dozen homes, 
They say he was quite friendly when he 
came to Elmwood. Not now. The boys 
along Main Street call him “Old Sour 
Puss.” I never saw a more chronically 
lugubrious face. One would think the well 
of his life was pumped dry. 

Downtown any Saturday morning you 
can see and hear him. About nine he shows 
up at Payne’s Grocery. “Morning,” he 
says. In ten years I have never heard him 
admit any morning to be good. . . . “How 
are you, Mr. Green” —or for the few 
who through long acquaintance and fre- 
quent association dare it, ““How are you, 
Charlie,” always gets the same answer, 
‘Not so good.” If you pursue the question, 
he grunts something about “working too 
hard” or “feeling kind of run down.” 

But I have heard him in vigorous decla- 
mation. Ask him what he thinks of modern 
youth and if you follow him beyond the 
barked summary statement: “They want 
to be ignorant” or ‘‘They’re worse every 
year,” you'll hear some choice epithets. 

He doesn’t think parents should meddle 
in school affairs. ‘““The PTA — bosh!” says 
he. With stern finality he sums up his idea 
of school and community relations. ‘‘School 
is for teachers and children. The town 
should support the schools and trust the 
superintendent and teachers to run them.” 
“Poor old Green,” some folks say, but 
actually he’s not old. He’s 40-odd, prob- 
ably 45. I don’t think he actually feels 
superior to any of us. Maybe it’s his di- 
gestion. That’s the way folks explain a lot 
of things in Elmwood. 

But with Lucille Bailey it isn’t digestion. 
It is what the newspapers call attrition. 
She’s starving, or she thinks she is, for 
lack of intellectual food — “stimulation,” 
she calls it. “How can you endure it?” is 
an inevitable question whenever she en- 
counters a new confidante. “There’s no 
intellectual life at all,” she points out. 
Unlike Carol Kennicot of Sinclair Lewis’ 
Main Street, she does not try to raise the 
cultural level of the natives; she merely 
sighs at the lack of an artistic and intel- 
lectual climate and goes on — almost en- 
joying her martyrdom to teaching. 

“What we need,” she tells Helen Mor- 
ris at the Cash Store, “is a little more of 
city opportunities. If only small-town 
people had a few intellectual interests. 
You know, I never can get used to talking 
with dull people. What should one say 
to them?” She shrugs her graceful shoul- 
ders, as if to say, “Here am I, the end 
product of the centuries, condemned to 
slow decay.” She is clever, we admit that, 
and maybe we aren’t as stimulating as 
city people. That depends. I’ve lived both 
places and I don’t see much difference. 
Some people think it’s mostly pose with 
Lucille. Mrs. Benson claims she’s dram- 
atizing herself whatever that is I’m 
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Better Public Speech for Modern Life 


The ability to speak and read orally in 
a clear, effective manner is of great impor- 
tance in a democracy. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, magazines, tabloid sheets, and many 
other sorts of publications have greatly 
increased in circulation in this country. 
For a time it even appeared that their 
use might overshadow and even render un- 
necessary the use of the voice, except in 
personal conversation. Now it is becoming 
increasingly clear that oral reading and 
speaking are of greater importance than 
ever before. Formerly a few trained orators, 
political speakers and dynamic preachers 
served the needs of all audiences. At the 
present time, literally thousands of groups 
every day, varying from small club 
luncheons to nationwide audiences, are 
being addressed by thousands of speakers 
either directly or by radio. Never was 
there a time when effective public speaking 
was of greater importance than the present. 

Some weeks ago at the close of a rather 
large meeting in Detroit a_ well-known 
businessman turned to the writer and said, 
“T’d give my right hand to be able to 
stand on my feet and explain my business 
as clearly and effectively as the speaker 
of today told us of what he is doing.” That 
may be an exaggerated statement but it 
does show how keenly this man of affairs 
felt the need for the ability to tell others 
what he is doing and attempting to do. 
Later in the conversation he said he wished 
schools would do more to teach young 
people to read and speak clearly and 
distinctly. He expressed the feeling that 
nothing else could be of more importance 
than the development of this particular 
ability. 

When one recalls the number of poor 
speeches to which he is called on to listen 
almost every day at luncheon clubs, busi- 
ness and educational meetings, community 
forums, church services, and public meet- 
ings generally, he wonders why schools 
have not done a better job teaching oral 
reading. There are many effective readers 
and speakers on public platforms and the 
radio today, but they are, for the most 
part, professional performers who have 
studied the art of influencing audiences 
through oral messages. With the ever in- 
creasing development of public forums, 
encouraged on a nationwide scale by the 
United States Office of Education, and 
with the many panel and other discussion 
groups being fostered by educational asso- 
ciations as a part of the adult education 
programs for citizens of a democracy, oral 
reading and speaking take on new and 
greater significance. Yet, as the headmaster 
of a well-known secondary school has said 
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recently, ‘““Overemphasis on silent reading 
has made oral reading almost a lost art.” 
Departments of speech are training a 
considerable number of specialists, but 
there is a much greater need for schools to 
develop the reading and speaking skills of 
the thousands of young men and women 
who will later want to take effective, enjoy- 
able places in business organizations and in 
community affairs. 


Don't Blame the Audience 

The speaker at the Detroit meeting, a 
layman, was able to tell his audience 
clearly and in an interesting manner what 
was on his mind that day. His material 
was well organized and ready at hand; 
his voice was pleasing, well modulated, 
and so pitched that without effort the 
listeners in distant parts of the room easily 
understood what he said. He addressed the 
audience directly most of the time, vet 
when occasion suggested it, he read a few 
lines or a paragraph from carefully chosen 
references. Every word or sentence used 
carried the impression that it had been 
discriminately selected and that it was of 
importance. Some speakers so lower their 
voices or hurry over what they say, or 
mumble the words of a quotation used, as 
to give the impression of merely filling in 
time or of saying things that are not of 
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much importance anyway. Audiences soon 
sense the manner and ability of the speaker 
and frequently act accordingly. When a 
speaker becomes annoyed at the inatten- 
tion of the audience, or when later he is 
tempted to be critical of a lack of courtesy, 
he should make a careful check on his own 
performance. 

I recall distinctly my experience of some 
vears ago listening to an excellent reader. 
While I was teaching in Antioch College, 
the president invited many distinguished 
men to address students and faculty. 
Speakers came and went in a sort of 
routine, formal manner and each made 
about the same impression whether lectur- 
ing or preaching. Then one day Lincoln 
Hulley came to the college. Instead of 
doing a great deal of talking he read 
carefully selected passages from the Bible. 
The student body came to life. They 
listened. They saw a man before them 
who seemed to realize that writers have 
a purpose in using words and that a reader 
of those words has a duty to see that his 
audience fully comprehends the author’s 
meaning. The students requested the pres- 
ident to ask Dr. Hulley to talk to them 
again. An assembly was arranged for the 
same evening. On further request, Dr. 
Hulley remained two or three days longer. 
He did not, as I recall, do much talking 
but he did do a great deal of reading, both 
with and without printed words before 
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him. Both students and faculty of that 
summer session not only enjoyed those 
meetings but learned a lesson in effective 
oral reading and speaking which was not 
soon forgotten. 


Even Educators Fail Sometimes 


Ineffective, slovenly speaking is not 
limited to those men and women who are 
called on only occasionally to appear 
before an audience. Some of the poorest 
readers and speakers are to be found 
among those who ought to know the 
importance of clear speaking and who 
ought to be able to use their voices effec- 
tively. Some of the men and women who 
ought to have something to say, who ought 
to know how to say it, and who ought to 
know when to stop are among the worst 
offenders against good taste and the feel- 
ings of otherwise friendly audiences, as 
almost anyone can testify who is a regular 
attendant at educational meetings. Only 
recently at a large convocation the writer 
tried to listen to and understand what a 
high priced, eminent educator with a care- 
fully prepared manuscript had to tell his 
audience, but he had to give up after a 
few minutes. The first few paragraphs were 
clearly spoken. Rather soon, however, the 
speaker thrust his chin down into his chest, 
promptly forgot his audience, and pro- 
ceeded to read in a hurried, jerky manner 
what he had evidently prepared with great 
care. At the close of the program a student 
was overheard recalling to a fellow student 
the old story of the professor who dreamed 
that he was lecturing to one of his classes. 
He awoke and found that he was. 

The ability to read and speak effectively 
is not acquired on a moment’s notice. If 
it were, thousands of successful business 
and professional men would say, “Get thee 
behind me fear, stammering, dry throat, 
loss of ideas, words, etc. Henceforth, from 
this day forward, I am going to be a 
speaker.’ Likewise, skilled musicians, 
tennis players, and sharp shooters would 
develop overnight if the human system 
could be thus controlled. But it cannot. 
It takes years to develop superior skill 
and ability in any field, and youth is the 
time to begin. Already in secondary schools 
and colleges teachers of speech are reach- 
ing a good many students, but they are 
reaching only a small fraction of the total 
student body. Much more ought to be 
done, and much more can be accomplished 
if too great selection, segregation, and 
specialization are avoided and if greater 
attention is directed to the speech habits 
of all pupils. Separate speech departments 
in secondary schools teaching a selected 
few teen-age youth to be orators or shrewd 
debaters before they have had time and 
opportunity to learn worth-while things to 
talk about are as often a mistake as a 
blessing. The same amount of specialized 
attention spread over the whole student 
body would accomplish greater and more 
lasting results. 
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The Setting Must Be Right 

The audience situation in speech classes 
is often so intimate, abnormal, and artifi- 
cial that a natural development of speak- 
ing ability is practically impossible. For 
example, a sixteen-year-old daughter in a 
cultured home in a midwestern state, read- 
ing in the morning paper of the really 
remarkable speech her father had made 
the previous evening, coaxed and teased 
until she obtained the father’s agreement 
to repeat the speech to the family at the 
breakfast table. A brave attempt, a halting, 
brief speech, moments of embarrassment, 
and a frank comment by the fourteen-year- 
old sophisticated son that the speech didn’t 
“seem so hot” to him, was the result. The 
audience situation was not “set” for a 
speech. Excellent results are obtained with 
many youthful students in departments of 
speech where these are so organized that 
they have the proper setting, where teach- 
ers are well trained and tactful, and where 
due attention and consideration are given 
to the most common laws of learning. In 
many other special speech departments, 
however, immature boys and girls, trying 
to make speeches to their friends before 
they have something of interest to say, are 
made so conscious of the long road to be 
traveled in order to learn to read and 
speak acceptably that they find it more 
difficult to face an audience than would 
have been the case without the special 
training. 

But normal, natural speech and reading 
situations are available in every school, 
ready to be utilized. History and govern- 
ment courses, as well as courses in science, 
English, and other subjects furnish perfect 
laboratories for training and practice in 
the use of the voice. In these subjects 
pupils study interesting materials which 
touch their daily lives. These students 
should be encouraged to participate in 
class discussions either directly or by 
quoting from books and periodicals they 
have been reading. In these normal settings 
they will learn how to become effectively 
articulate in discussing affairs known to 
them. The difference between “having to 
say something and having something to 
say” is as great as that between the earth’s 
poles. When pupils, in a reasonably natural 
setting, are given opportunity to participate 
in the discussion of topics which interest 
them, embarrassment disappears and their 
ability to read and speak improves 
accordingly. 


Effective Speaking for Democracy 


In summary: Effective, thoughtful 
speaking is of greater importance today 
than is generally realized. In the years 
just ahead it will be of still greater impor- 
tance. Books, periodicals, and research 
materials are abundantly available for the 
enlightenment of all, but the average 
person does not like to read, esneciallv if 
the material is anvthing more difficult than 
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“the funnies” or exciting stories. If a 
general education program of all citizens 
is to be carried out in this or any other 
country, it must, of necessity, be conducted 
quite largely in an oral manner through 
community meetings, educational associa- 
tions, and over the radio. If general edu- 
cation is to be the continuous process 
from cradle to grave which a democracy 
needs, and if the adult education program 
is to be as widespread and as useful as 
national leaders hope it will be, then it 
is imperative that this democracy and 
every democracy train up large numbers 
of men and women who can convey to 
audiences in an effective, pleasing way, the 
facts concerning government, health, social 
institutions, religion, and other important 
areas of life. 


* 


ROTATING SCHOOL-BOARD 
OFFICES 
J. L. Goins’ 


The board of trustees of School District 
No. 1, in the county of Laramie, and state 
of Wyoming, at its July meeting in 1938, 
adopted a policy of rotating the office of 
president among its respective members. 
The board consists of six members. Each 
member is elected for a three-year term, 
making it necessary to elect two members 
each year. 

The policy of the board is to elect as 
its president, one of the two members 
whose term expires at the end of the year. 
Since 1938 to the present year, each mem- 
ber of the board has taken his turn at 
serving in turn as clerk, treasurer, and 
president. 

In my opinion, with a small board, this 
plan works out very satisfactorily. Each 
member knows the responsibilities con- 
nected with the respective offices and takes 
an interest in the affairs of the school dis- 
trict. It is a democratic procedure, and in 
my opinion, keeps the members much 
more interested in the actions and respon- 
sibilities of the board. 


Superintendent of Schools, Chevenr W 
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CHANGES EFFECTED DUE TO WARTIME 
CONDITIONS 


The board of education at Elmwood Place 
Ohio, in cooperation with the village council, has 
perfected a recreational program, which is being 
carried on to meet the need of supervision of 
children whose parents are employed in war 
production plants 

\ war-stamp selling program is being carried 
on in connection with the recreation program to 
enable children to maintain their interest during 
the summer 

In the physical education department, the 
board has changed its policy and is now employ 
ing a woman to carry on this work in grades one 
to nine 

The board has revised the teachers’ salary 
schedule. Minimum and maximum salary limits 
have been adjusted in accordance with a pre- 
viously arranged plan 

The board expects to meet its financial obliga- 
tions this year, due to increased local funds and 
the prospect of increased state support of schools 
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Selecting a School Superintendent 


Harry V. 


The most important and perhaps one of the most difficult duties 
which confronts any school board is the selection of a school 
superintendent. The difficulties involved in such a task usually 
are in direct proportion to the size of the community and the size 
of the school board concerned. Therefore, when a metropolitan 
city like Milwaukee, whose school system is under the manage- 
ment of a Board of School Directors consisting of 15 individuals, 
elected at large, completes the election of a superintendent of 
schools by an unanimous vote on the first ballot, the procedure 
followed should be of interest to educators and school boards 
generally. 

The city of Milwaukee has enjoyed for many years the reputa- 
tion of having an outstanding public school system. Its superin- 
tendent of schools, Milton C. Potter, has enjoyed a most unique 
continuous service of more than 29 years, and his administration 
and personality has become an institution in educational circles. 
Under his supervision, the school system has grown from an aver- 
age enrollment of approximately 46,000, embracing 60 elemen- 
tary schools, 5 high schools, and 2 small trade schools, to an 
average enrollment of more than 75,000, embracing 74 elementary 
schools, 4 junior trade schools, 4 junior high schools, and 13 high 
schools, of which 2 are large trade and technical high schools. 

Throughout his long period of service, educational standards in 
the city of Milwaukee have advanced steadily and the school sys- 
tem has come to be regarded as outstanding among the metro- 
politan school systems of the nation. For Mr. Potter’s devotion to 
the children of Milwaukee, the city owes him a debt of sincere 
gratitude. His long years of service, embracing nine re-elections 
for three-year terms (after an original appointment to fill a 
vacancy), his devotion to the cause of education, and the high 
standard of the Milwaukee public schools achieved under his ad- 
ministration, made the election of his successor, as he neared the 
compulsory retirement age, all the more important and difficult. 


Appointment of a Nominating Committee 

Superintendent Potter’s term expires on June 30, 1943. On 
March 3, 1942, he notified the board in writing that he would not 
be a candidate for re-election, even though he would not reach 
the retirement age until 1944. Accordingly, a resolution was in- 
troduced by the president of the board and adopted by the school 
board, authorizing the president to appoint a committee of five 
directors “to recommend to the Board of School Directors one or 
more suitable candidates for the office of superintendent of the 
Milwaukee public schools.” The date of this action has an impor- 
tant significance. The Wisconsin law applying to cities of the first 
class required the Board of School Directors to elect a superin- 
tendent at the January, 1943, meeting for a term of three years 
commencing July 1, 1943. It will be noted that the board under 
took proceedings for the selection of its superintendent nine 
months before the statutory election date. It should also be ob- 
served in this connection that a period of nine months is not too 
long to set aside for the important job of canvassing the field of 
available school administrators and selecting a superintendent. 

Upon adoption of the resolution, the president faced the diffi- 
cult problem of choosing a select few who would make up a repre- 
sentative committee of the board, without at the same time offend- 
ing other members who might desire to serve on such an impor- 
tant committee. President John F. Westphal solved the problem 
by naming the five persons having the record of the longest service 
on the board. This tended to develop confidence in the minds of 
thinking citizens at the outset, for length of service on an elective 
board of education in itself may be looked upon as a good measure 
of the community’s own confidence in the particular board mem- 
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ber. The committee when selected, was found to be composed of 
three members who had served for more than 12 years and two 
who were completing 18 years of service on the board. 

This committee promptly held its organization meeting and 
gave long and serious consideration to the establishment of basic 
principles and policies of procedure which should govern its de- 
liberations. To carry out its assignment successfully, every mem- 
ber of the committee realized that the board itself should approve 
the policies underlying the committee’s procedure. This was par- 
ticularly important for the purpose of keeping the actual work of 
selecting a superintendent under the control of the committee and 
in order that a situation might not develop in which fifteen indi- 
vidual directors would each be seeking a superintendent. The lay- 
ing out of a definite procedure was also deemed advisable in order 
to avoid in so far as possible, the influence of any pressure or 
interference from outside sources. 

It became evident to the committee that in order to adopt such 
a policy, it would be necessary in many respects to limit the 
power of the committee members, as individual members of the 
committee, and also to prescribe regulations which in a sense 
would make the procedure just a little more formal and cumber- 
some than at first glance might appear necessary. Looking back, 
the committee is satisfied that this initial step of prescribing rules 
and regulations governing its own procedure was one of the most 
important influences in making its work effective. 


Adopting Rules of Procedure 


Upon recommendation of the Special Committee on Superin- 
tendent, the board on April 8, 1942, less than one month after 
the naming of the committee, adopted the following report: 


Your special committee appointed to recommend to the board candidates 
for the position of superintendent of schools respectfully reports having 
given consideration to the procedure to be followed by the committee in 
carrying out the provisions of President Westphal’s resolution and recom- 
mends the approval of the following policies adopted by your special 
committee: 

1. All meetings of the special committee are to be held in the School 
Administration Building, 1111 North Tenth Street, Milwaukee. 

All committee correspondence must be authorized by the special com- 
mittee and signed by the chairman on behalf and in the name of that 
committee 

3. All communications relative to the position of superintendent of schools 
are to be addressed to the special committee in re superintendent in care of 
the School Administration Building 

+. All correspondence on this subject is to be kept in a separate file by the 
secretary-business manager for the special committee. 

5. All board members are invited to inform the special committee in 
writing of any known individuals considered to be qualified for the position 
of superintendent of the Milwaukee public schools and also to state the 
individuals’ qualifications, if known, so that such persons may be con- 
sidered and investigated by the special committee. It is understood that any 
such suggestions of board members shall not be considered endorsements 
by or recommendations of the board member concerned. 

6. Assistant superintendents in active service or on leave are invited to 
submit to the special committee autobiographies as well as statements as to 
their qualifications and educational and administrative experience. Any other 
members of the Milwaukee public school educational staff who would like 
to be considered candidates for the position of superintendent of schools 
may submit similar data. 

7. Official interviews of candidates are to be by the special committee 
only and such interviews are to be held only when at least three members 
of the special committee are present 

Your special committee also reports that it has authorized its chairman 
to write a letter to Mr. S. D..Shankland, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, asking him to suggest suitable 
prospects, but not active candidates, from various parts of the country for 
the position of superintendent of the Milwaukee public schools. 


This report, signed by the five members of the committee, was 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the fifteen school board direc- 
tors and by their vote, they tacidly pledged themselves to be 
bound by the policy of the committee as outlined in the report. 
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To the credit of the members of the board, it should be sa‘d that 
they rigidly adhered to the policy which they had indorsed. 

By the regulations adopted, it will be observed that the chair- 
man of the committee was not permitted to write letters without 
the consent of the committee. No meetings of the committee could 
be held excepting formal meetings held in the School Administra- 
tion Building. The correspondence was definitely limited to com- 
mittee correspondence. The full file of correspondence was re- 
tained for the committee by the secretary of the school board. No 
interviews with prospective candidates were permitted unless at 
least three members of the special committee should be present. 

At this point, a special word of commendation should be 
recorded in behalf of the members of the committee, for the 
records of the committee proceedings disclose that the committee 
held a great many meetings and that with two exceptions when 
one member was unavoidably absent, the full committee was 
present at every meeting. 


Seeking Eligible Candidates 


The committee next proceeded to solicit applications from 
eligible candidates. Names of promising school administrators, 
but not active candidates, were solicited from various professional 
organizations and publicity through press. Candidates were re- 
quested to file with the committee their autobiographies detailing 
their educational experience, supported by educational credentials, 
and to accompany the same with a recent photograph. In this 
manner, 43 formal applications for the position of superintendent 
of schools in the city of Milwaukee, were received by the com- 
mittee prior to August 15, 1942. 

The committee then undertook the work of studying the appli- 
cations, evaluating the merits of each candidate, following which 
the inevitable process of elimination began. It should be noted at 
this point that it is by no means easy for a committee of laymen 
to evaluate qualifications accurately from written applications and 
without the benefit of personal interviews. It is, of course, entirely 
possible for a committee to err in this type of evaluation, but 
under the procedure of this committee, the chances of making a 
mistake in this preliminary survey actually appeared to be slight. 
In this process, as in all subsequent determinations, the commit- 
tee followed the rule that there would be no elimination until it 
could arrive at an unanimous decision if at all possible. While 
this policy prolonged the work of the committee to some extent, 
the reader will realize at once that it tended to place the decisions 
of the committee above suspicion or criticism and gave to the 
work a unanimity which carried force and conviction. 

All members of the entire board were invited to sit with the 
committee through the process of elimination to the point when 
the number of applicants had been reduced to substantially 15. 
All members of the board were notified when meetings of the 
committee were to be held, and while the general practice of the 
board is to inform the press of the time and place of all committee 
and board meetings, the special committee did not follow the 
usual practice in this case. In an effort to keep its deliberations 
within the control of the committee and to avoid embarrassment 
or prejudice in the case of any of the candidates, the committee 
did not invite the press to its meetings. 

It should be evident to anyone who has had any experience on 
any public administrative body that, if the names of these appli- 
cants and the preliminary deliberations of the committee had been 
made public, not only the members of the committee, but the 
other members of the board would have been subject to a deluge 
of pressure for and against prospective candidates whose applica- 
tions had been solicited. To disclose publicly the names of can- 
didates manifestly would be unfair to them. The method fol- 
lowed by the committee eliminated those undesirable features in 
their entirety. 


Assuring Press Cooperation 
It is only fitting that at this point special mention should be 
made of the fine cooperation of the public press of Milwaukee. 
The business of the press is to publish news. Early in its delibera- 
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tions, the committee was solicited for information concerning the 
names of applicants which might be made public. After consider- 
ing the request, the committee unanimously decided that no pub- 
licity be given to its deliberations. The chairman was authorized 
to explain to the newspapers that it would be impossible for the 
committee to function properly, unless no publicity was given to 
its deliberations. The newspapers. were requested to desist from 
any publicity with reference to the work of the committee. To 
their lasting credit, it may be said that they acceded to the request 
of the committee. For this commendable restraint on their part 
and for refraining from interference of any kind with the com- 
mittee’s deliberations, the press of Milwaukee is deserving of high 
commendation. 

The process of elimination was very carefully and conscien- 
tiously undertaken. The committee held many meetings and spent 
many hours in studying the qualifications of the applicants. At the 
first of such meetings, the committee agreed on three basic propo- 
sitions. First, that any candidate for the office of superintendent 
of public schools of Milwaukee should be of such age as to make 
possible the rendition of at least 15 years of service before com- 
pulsory retirement under the Wisconsin 70-year compulsory re- 
tirement law. This eliminated from our choice any applicant who 
was more than 55 years of age. Second, the committee agreed that 
any applicant who had enjoyed no administrative experience 
bevond that of a high school principal, would be eliminated. 
Third, the committee agreed that in order to be eligible, the appli- 
cant necessarily must have had experience as a superintendent of 
schools or as an assistant superintendent of schools and that the 
length of such service and his success in such office should be one 
of the major considerations in the rating of applicants. 

By October 1, 1942, the committee, by unanimous agreement 
had eliminated all but 15 candidates. One additional question 
arose at about this time. Some members of the committee felt that 
a deadline for receiving applications should be established. They 
were under the impression that it would be unfair to consider any 
applications until after the date had been fixed beyond which ap- 
plications could not be filed. The committee, however, felt that 
the selection of a superintendent should not be in any manner 
limited, and agreed that it would receive applications at any time 
within the period designated by the Board of School Directors for 
its deliberations. 


Process of Elimination Continued 

It was now decided that if the committee was to proceed intel- 
ligently with the further elimination of candidates, personal inter- 
views should be arranged. At this point, another procedural ques- 
tion arose. The reader will recall that all members of the board 
had been invited to be present at all meetings of the committee. 
The question which arose was whether members of the board, 
other than the five committee members, should take part in the 
personal interviews. One director, who was not a member of the 
committee, contended that all directors should be present at per- 
sonal interviews, for unless the directors were given the oppor- 
tunity to meet the prospective candidates, they could not vote 
intelligently on the selection of a superintendent. Members of the 
committee, however, contended that, if the interviews were to be 
held in the presence of 15 members of the board, the procedure 
would in fact make each of the directors an individual judge of 
qualifications of the candidates. The effect would be to destroy 
the real function and purpose of the committee on superintendent. 
The matter was discussed pro and con at length in conference 
with other members of the board and finally, by the unanimous 
agreement of the members of the committee, and the concurrence 
in this position by other board members present, it was decided 
that the interviews with prospective candidates would be by the 
Committee on Superintendent only. We are satisfied that this was 
an important and a correct determination. 

A schedule of interviews was then arranged. In order to be fair 
to the applicants and also in order to create the least confusion 
in the minds of the committee, it was decided to hold all of the 
interviews on two consecutive days. An hour was set aside for 
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each interview and a schedule was arranged so that the committee 
members would be able to interview all of the applicants on two 
consecutive days. Invitations to attend the interviews were sent 
to all of the candidates, stating the specific time at which the 
committee would meet them. All candidates with the exception of 
one who in the meantime had left the United States for foreign 
duty, appeared at the scheduled time. 

Before the interviews were held, the committee decided that the 
discussion with the candidates should be conducted by the chair- 
man of the committee. The committee decided also that the in- 
terviews should be as informal as possible to permit the candidates 
to develop their qualifications in their own way, and that the 
chairman should have in mind appropriate questions to draw from 
the candidates their views on public education and on current 
issues confronting school boards today. The interviews were held 
as scheduled and proved most interesting and enlightening. The 
entire committee was present throughout the interviews and each 
member was given a firsthand opportunity to evaluate the per- 
sonality, character, and educational philosophy of the various 
applicants. 

All subsequent meetings of the committee on superintendent 
were closed meetings. Only committee members attended. Each 
member had given a personal rating to the various candidates. 
Again, the committee followed the practice of eliminating no 
candidate until the committee was in unanimous agreement. It 
will be appreciated that as the number of remaining candidates 
grew smaller, the task of elimination grew more difficult. To the 
credit of the committee, it may be said that after numerous meet- 
ings and after further detailed investigation, the committee 
unanimously eliminated all but three candidates. 


Seeking Firsthand Information 

It was now decided, that the committee as a whole should make 
a visit to the cities in which the candidates were presently em- 
ployed in order to get firsthand information as to the community 
acceptance of the candidate, an appraisal from his home town as 
to the merit of his service, and firsthand information as to the 
candidate’s cooperation with juvenile authorities, parochial school 
authorities, and civic organizations. We were satisfied after mak- 
ing this local investigation that any one of the three candidates 
still under consideration by the committee would make an out~ 
standing superintendent for any metropolitan city. At this point, 
another important question arose for the committee’s decision. 

It will be recalled that the instruction of the board to the Com- 
mittee on superintendent was to recommend to the Board of 
School Directors, at its December meeting, one or more suitable 
candidates for the position of superintendent of the Milwaukee 
public schools. The committee now had to decide whether it 
should recommend only one candidate, or whether it should recom- 
mend two or three, from which the board itself might choose. 
Considerable discussion developed on this point. One member of 
the committee argued that it would be rather highhanded for the 
committee to bring to the board the name of a single candidate 
and say to it: “This man shall be your next superintendent.” He 
felt that the board should be given some choice in the matter. 
Others on the committee felt that the board had delegated to the 
committee the job of selecting a superintendent and that unless 
the committee selected a man and recommended that man to the 
board, as the next superintendent, it would not have completed 
that job. Again, the committee finally was unanimous in its deci- 
sion on this point, and we are satisfied that the decision was 
correct. It was unanimously agreed that the committee should 
recommend just one candidate to the school board, and thereupon, 
the committee embarked on its most difficult task of choosing 
from the three outstanding men the one candidate to be 
recommended. 

After further investigation and consideration, the number of 
candidates was finally reduced to two. The committee was by no 
means in agreement as to which one of the remaining two should 
be recommended to the board. Three or four long meetings were 
held on this feature of the committee’s work. There was no 
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unanimous agreement on the committee. It was finally suggested 
that the remaining problem for the committee was largely a pro- 
fessional one which the committee members as laymen, perhaps 
were entirely unqualified to determine. A happy solution was 
evolved. 

From the records submitted by these two candidates, the com- 
mittee was able to determine five educational departments which 
were intimately acquainted with the work of both men and by 
unanimous consent of the committee, it was decided that without 
previous appointment, the committee as a whole would visit and 
interview the heads of these educational departments to deter- 
mine the professional recommendations on the two candidates 
under consideration. It will be appreciated that when in these 
interviews, the purpose of the committee’s visit was finally made 
clear, there was a great deal of reluctance on the part of those 
interviewed to make a definite selection between the two candi- 
dates, but it is also to the great credit of the candidate who was 
finally recommended to be the next superintendent of schools of 
the city of Milwaukee, that in every instance, he was selected by 
these professional people as the best qualified. 


A Common Agreement Reached 


When these interviews had been completed, every member of 
the committee was satisfied that the one candidate whom they 
recommended to the board was the best qualified candidate of all 
considered and thereupon, in conformity with the direction of the 
Board of School Directors, the committee, by unanimous vote, 
recommended to the board at its meeting on December 1, 1942, 
that Mr. Lowell P. Goodrich be elected as Milwaukee’s next 
superintendent of schools. 

It should be recalled that the statutory date for electing a 
superintendent is the meeting of the school board in January, 
which in this instance, fell on Tuesday, January 5, 1943. Every 
member of the board had a period of thirty days to review the 
files of the committee and to satisfy himself as to the merit of 
the committee’s recommendation. There was just one further de- 
velopment which we consider important. 

At the meeting of the board on December 1, 1942, when the 
committee’s report was submitted, one of the directors, who was 
not a member of the committee and who had been prevented from 
attending the meetings of the committee during the last six weeks 
prior to December 3, arose on the floor of the board and, in all 
sincerity and good faith, stated that he had no criticism of the 
work of the committee but desired to inquire whether he and 
other Board members might be informed as to what method of 
procedure the committee followed in its closed meeting delibera- 
tions. He also stated that the open board meeting might not be 
the proper time and place for the answer to his inquiry and sug- 
gested that the committee members might be willing to meet with 
the remaining board members on this question. 

With the consent of all committee members obtained in a hasty 
conference on the board floor, the chairman announced to the 
board members that the committee would be pleased to meet with 
all members immediately after the formal meeting of the board 
and would then explain in detail the exact procedure which had 
been followed. Such a meeting was held. The procedure was de- 
scribed in detail. The results of the investigation and interviews 
were specifically stated and all committee members had the feel- 
ing that after that informal meeting, which lasted for a period of 
hours, every board member was satisfied that the committee on 
superintendent had conscientiously and carefully carried out its 
function and that the candidate it had recommended was the best 
candidate for the position of superintendent. 

So far as the committee was able to learn, there was very little 
discussion of the subject after this meeting of the entire board 
with the committee. That this impression on the part of the mem- 
bers of the committee was correct was corroborated by the 
singular fact that on January 5, 1943, the candidate recommended 
by the committee was chosen as the next superintendent of schools 


(Concluded on page 54) 








The Challenge of the School 


Principalship Today L. E. Leipold, Ph.D.’ 


“As the principal, so the school’ is as 

true today as it was a century ago when 
each principal was in effect a local super- 
intendent, responsible only: to his local 
school committee. It is most timely, be- 
cause of the ever increasing burden that 
the war efforts are placing on our educa- 
tional institutions, to consider the status of 
the official around whom revolves the edu- 
cational fortunes of a score of millions of 
young Americans. 
’ Time was when there were no principals 
heading our local schools, just as there 
were no superintendents to carry out the 
policies established by the boards of educa- 
tion. Early America was a rural nation and 
small schools with but one or two teachers 
sufficed to meet the needs of the children. 
Obviously, there was no need for such an 
official as a principal in this simple setup. 
As late as the year 1790 only 3.3 per cent 
of the population lived in cities, the largest 
of which would not equal in numbers a fair 
sized town of today. A decade later saw 
the ushering in of a new century, with only 
four of our cities having an excess of 
10,000 population. 

The turn of the century witnessed the 
beginnings of a new era. By 1820 there 
were already nine cities that exceeded 
10,000 population and before another score 
of years had passed there were 22 such 
cities. During the years from 1820 to 1840 
our nation’s population skyrocketed 77 per 
cent, the increase being especially great in 
the cities. With this increase in the size 
of our urban centers, there came a corres- 
ponding augmentation of school enroll- 
ments. One-room schools were soon re- 
placed by other types that more nearly met 
the needs of the changing times and 
conditions. 

The “double-headed” schools of the East 
were the immediate successors of the one- 
room rural schools. In these schools, there 
were two masters: the grammar master, 
who taught the “content subjects” such as 
grammar, geography, and reading, on the 
second floor; and the writing master, who 
confined his efforts to the art of writing, 
and who held his classes on the first floor 
of the building. Each master was supreme 
in his own domain and this division of au- 
thority exerted a retarding influence upon 
the development of the early principalship. 
The Lancasterian system of instruction 
with its attending peculiar building con- 
struction made unity within a building 
almost impossible and promoted school 
division to the extent that often several 


1Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis 
Minn. 


‘principal teachers” were required within 
the same building. 

The grading of schools helped to dis- 
pense with the double-headed system, for 
when this change was made the primary 
principal was made head assistant to the 
grammar principal, thus effecting a unit 
that previously did not exist. The Quincy 
School in Boston, John Philbrick, princi- 
pal, is usually given the credit for first hav- 
ing all of its departments under one prin- 
cipal, though the schools of Cincinnati 
were actually one-principal schools at least 
a decade before the establishment of the 
Boston school in 1847. In 1859 the St. 
Louis schools were made one-principal 
schools with assistant teachers to aid them, 
and in 1860 Chicago designated its ele- 
mentary schools as graded schools. Grad- 
ually, as administrative and later, super- 
visory, functions increased, the principal 
was released from teaching duties to de- 
vote all of his time to the active running 
of the school. 


The Principalship Today 

Today the schools of America are still in 
this process of development, with all of the 
previous evolutionary stages represented in 
the present existing types. The 20,000 ele- 
mentary school principals who head these 
schools have in their care more than 20 
millions of boys and girls, and it is upon 
these officials that the carrying out of the 
new role of our schools depends to a most 
significant degree. It may be well to point 
out here that the school principal of today 
is not an autonomous official. He lives and 
works in the shadow of the central office. 
The functions which he performs as solely 
his own are of relatively minor impor- 
tance; the others are delegated to him by 
the central office. His ingenuity can be ex- 
ercised only after a rather careful inspec- 
tion of the rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the board of education. A century 
ago he was a local superintendent; today 
he has few of the powers of an independent 
official. 

Does this then signify that the princi- 
pal’s position is a minor one in our con 
temporary system of education? Fortu- 
nately, it does not. It is true that he leans 
heavily upon the central staff in the per- 
formance of his duties, but there is a heart- 
ening feature that projects itself into the 
picture and takes away much of the sting 
with which one might otherwise view his 
present position. This is the silver lining: 
The principal cooperates extensively with 
the other school personnel in the perform- 
ance of many of the functions that enter 
into the running of a modern school sys- 
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tem. While he is not responsible for the 
making of the school’s curriculum, he 
nevertheless aids in its construction; he 
does not devise the records that are used 
in his building, but he has helped to select 
them; he cannot dismiss a teacher nor can 
he of himself transfer a teacher to another 
building, but he can initiate the action that 
will lead to such transfer or dismissal: he 
cannot select his janitorial Staff, but he js 
made responsible for the oversight of their 
labors; he does not determine the policies 
that regulate the system of which he is a 
part, but his views have helped to shape 
and to mold those policies. His role jis 
therefore a highly cooperative one and as 
such he becomes a necessary and integral 
cog in our educational machinery. Without 
him there would be no smoothness in the 
operation of its complicated mechanism. 
His position is that of the middleman, the 
go-between that links the central adminis- 
trative staff with the teachers, the pupils, 
and the parents; he is the educational 
counterpart of the junior executive of 
private enterprise. 

A recent study made by the author con- 
cerning the administrative practices of 
schools in many of the largest cities of 
America confirms this belief long held by 
him, that school principals, both elemen- 
tary and secondary, help materially to de- 
termine the policies that govern our great 
educational systems. Is this conclusion at 
variance with the opinion expressed above, 
that the principal may generally act only 
in accordance with stipulated central office 
regulations? Not at all, for he has helped 
to make those regulations, usually accord- 
ing to accepted democratic processes, and 
he is interested in their being carried out 
because he is coauthor with the superin- 
tendent of them and therefore he has more 
than a passing interest in them 


Wartime Role of the Principal 

This fact enables us to approach with 
greater assurance the problem of what con- 
stitutes the principal’s role in the schools’ 
present efforts to meet the exigencies of 
wartime conditions. The task that is con- 
fronting him is indeed a difficult one, but 
everywhere principals are ably guiding 
their schools through the crisis, participat- 
ing richly and fully in the task to which 
America has set itself. This group of edu- 
cational leaders is in the following ways 
gearing the schools to wartime levels, con- 
scious of the responsibilities that rest upon 
them and resolved to meet and to exceed 
that which is expected of them. 

1. By cooperatively participating in the 
determination of school-system policies. 


June, 
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THE FREEPORT, NEW YORK, BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The annual review of the Freeport, N. Y., 
schools calls attention to seven outstanding 
achievements of the local schools, directed by 
Supt. John W. Dodd, and controlled by. the 
efficient group of citizens constituting the board 
of education. Some of the things which appear to 
be outstanding in the education program are: 

1. Open-mindedness and progressivencss on the 
part of the board of education in considering new 
ideas in education 
2. The policy of looking ahead and planning 
for future needs by means of a program which 


Board of Education, Freeport, New York 
Left to right: Otto Jensen; Clifton B. Smith, vice-president; John W. Dodd, superintendent of schools; Leo F. Giblyn, president; 
W. C. Hawkins, superintendent of buildings; George E. Williamson; Harold E. Pearson. 


will meet the needs of the Freeport schools as ad 
ditional growth necessitates expansion 

3. The course of study, which is constantly 
kept up to date by committees of teachers and 
principals working on this phase of schoolwork 
Additions to the curriculum to meet the was 
effort 

4. Health and physical education —the school 
doctor, school nurse, dietitian specialists, directors 
of boys’ and girls’ physical education and health 
clinic, are means by which effective health pro 
grams are promoted 

5. Generous additions of books for the school 
library, reference books, standard tests, and 





Principals unquestionably exert marked 
influences over central office policy deter- 
mination. Individually they plan; collec- 
tively they act. By combining their efforts 
they make for themselves to a great extent 
the kind of a school system that they in 
the final analysis want. By expressing their 
views in general meetings, by serving on 
central office committees ungrudgingly, by 
conveying to others the results of inde- 
pendent research, by maintaining an open 
mind toward new proposals emanating 
from the central office, by ceasing to be 
“Doubting Thomases” to new measures 
advocated for the system, principals can 
help to guide the fortunes of not only their 
individual schools but those of fellow prin- 
cipals as well. Boards of education and 
superintendents are welcoming today more 
than ever before the active participation of 
principals in the determination of their 
general policies, for in so doing they help 
to better fulfill the destinies of their 
schools. 

2. By asserting a vigorous leadership in 
the individual school’s program of war 
activities. In this field lies the principal's 


greatest opportunity to serve; also his 
greatest challenge. A school is only as 
strong as its principal. A dynamic principal 
can set up a vital, living program in his 
building even though central office leader- 
ship may be meager or unconvincing. Upon 
him rests the responsibilty for meeting the 
greatest challenge that has ever confronted 
him; no one else can assume it as well. 

He can, for example, organize in his 
building a high school Victory Corps, with 
its many attending branches. Such names 
as Waste Watchers, Clothing Repairers, 
Fuel Conservationists, and Community 
Service Volunteers, will suggest possibili- 
ties outside the usual realm of activities. 
His vocational training program can be as 
extensive and as individualistic as his 
energy, his imagination, and his resources 
allow. His proffered preinduction courses 
and refresher courses fall into the same 
category. In the field of counseling and 
guidance, there never was a richer oppor- 
tunity, or a greater responsibility, than 
exists at the present time. Instruction in 
what the various branches of government 
service have to offer for women must not 


teaching aids in school equipment in keeping with 
a modern, progressive school system. 

6: Personality of teachers — Freeport teachers 
rank high in personality, believe in their work, 
are happy at work, and are conscious of enjoying 
freedom and incentive to put into their work all 
the personality, initiative, and versatility they 
possess, 

7. Cleanliness of the buildings Few lessons 
in citizenship which a school system teaches ex- 
ceed in importance this constant training in clean- 
liness and regard for public property that is ex- 
pressed by the condition of the buildings 


be neglected, for what girl can resist the 
romance of the WAVES, the WAACS, or 
the SPARS? The postwar place of youth 
in the world program will inevitably 
present itself, with such important phases 
of it as employment, security, poverty, pro- 
duction, distribution, and America’s obli- 
gations to the rest of the world, coming in 
for their full share of consideration. 


New Instructional Emphases 


In the classrooms, study methods must 
change and it is hard to conceive such 
changes unless the principals initiate them. 
In first aid, there must be provision for 
caring for the sick and the wounded; there 
must be a study of physiology, anatomy, 
and child care. The social studies must in- 
clude the consideration of inflation, pro- 
duction, our war and peace aims, total war 
and its meaning to the average individual, 
rationing, American traditions, and the 
meaning of democracy. New courses, such 
as aviation mathematics, will find their 
way into the program of studies of the 
alert school; art courses will concern them- 
selves with war posters; science classes will 
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discuss fuel saving, oil conservation, and 
airplane designs. English students will 
learn to listen well in this radio-minded 
world as well as to speak well; their vocab- 
ularies will include new terms; their liter- 
ature will be one of Americanism and 
understanding. Fundamentals of reading, 
of arithmetic, and of higher mathematics 
will be stressed. Accelerated programs will 
be put into operation and reduced entrance 
requirements will become more common. 

In the new school of today, the principal 
will give greater emphasis to his visual 
education plans. The physical fitness pro- 
gram will come to the front in importance 
and the principal will have to provide the 
time, the place, and the personnel nec- 
essary. Health examinations must be 
scheduled, with follow-up work a necessity. 
A healthful school environment will be 
sought after, and an adequate diet, the 
prevention of disease, the correction of 
remedial defects, and the daily balancing 
of work, play, and sleep in the students’ 
lives will be stressed. 

The place of the Civilian Defense Corps 
in the lives of contemporary Americans 
will be studied in the progressive school, 
with a full program of wartime extracur- 
ricular activities provided. Community in- 
formation service will do its full share to 
keep all residents of the locality well in- 
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formed, and a full program of adult educa- 
tion will become the goal of the school. 
Safety in the home and in the street will 
be only one phase of the school’s activities 
that will reach beyond the classroom and 
into the outside world. Victory gardens will 
receive their impetus from within the 
schools and cooperation between the prin- 
cipal’s office and the farms and factories 
in the matter of adjusting programs of 
study to programs of work will be on the 
“must” list. 

In all of these activities and more, the 
principal is the very center. Upon him de- 
volves the responsibility for putting into 
action the democratic principles for which 
we are fighting on foreign fields and 
waters. His is a task of leadership. His sins 
of omission outnumber his sins of commis- 
sion. His students will achieve only to the 
extent to which he makes it possible for 
them to achieve; his teachers will depend 
upon him for the tools of learning nec- 
essary to successfully prosecute their pro- 
grams of activities. 

Thus has the challenge been thrown to 
the school principal. Today his opportuni- 
ties are virtually unlimited. Under the 
guidance of the central office officials he 
has within his power the creation of a 
destiny unique in American educational 
history. 


How About Those Bright Boys? 


Harl R. Douglass, Ph.D. 


The time is at hand when schools, col- 
leges, and boys themselves must decide the 
question whether brighter boys who have 
spent three years in high school will re- 
main in high school another year and then 
be drafted, probably in few instances even 
to enter college. A decision must be made 
whether they will enter college to spend at 
least one year there and thereby reduce 
the amount of time necessary after the war 
to complete the long grind of preparing for 
law, medicine, dentistry, college teaching, 
and to increase the probability that they 
will go ahead with their education after the 
war when they will come back to civilian 
life as an “overaged” or “retarded” young 
man in a period of high wages and high 
living costs. 

Until the past few days it was generally 
believed that the brightest boys would be 
sent to college by the Navy and the Army, 
at least for a year or two on the basis of 
the qualifying tests given April 1. It is now 
known that more than half of these bright- 
est boys are being disqualified for one 
reason or another, principally by their fail- 
ure to pass the very rigid physical exami- 
nation. These bright boys will enter the 
service within a few months after their 


eighteenth birthday to serve as yeomen or 
privates. 

It is indeed unfortunate and definitely 
not smart that we have not managed better 
to insure something like a normal supply 
of highly qualified leaders for the critical 
postwar periods. England is profiting from 
her costly mistake in this respect in the 
other war. Today there are few outstand 
ing leaders in England in their late forties 
and early fifties. Anthony Eden is the one 
outstanding exception among the states 
men. The others are in large part old men 
or men not far enough advanced to occupy) 
the highest positions of leadership — men 
in their thirties and early forties. Appar- 
ently we in the United States are insisting 
upon learning by our own mistakes an 
effective, but costly method. 

In view of these facts and the fact that 
we are certain to suffer the penalties that 
will result from the absorption of ten mil- 
lion of our youth in military training and 
service to the virtual exclusion of their at- 
tention and training to our economic, polit- 
ical, and scientific affairs, it would seem 
that we should move more rapidly, more 
intelligently to keep to the lowest min- 
imum the diversion and loss to society of 
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the talents of our choicest young men. To 
be sure in future years we can say, “J 
knew it, I told em so,” or “We had to win 
the war and the bright boys didn’t want 
any special privileges.” These things will 
sound then as they should sound now, as 
weak excuses and alibis for our lack of 
courage, foresight, and professional unsel- 
fishness. We should give this matter most 
careful consideration now —in the next 
few days and be sure that we don’t fail to 
do our best for our country in the field 
that is peculiarly our responsibility. 
* 


PORTLAND ROTATES PRESIDENCY 


In the April number of the JouRNAL, an 
editorial states that, “At a recent meeting of 
the board of education of San Francisco, 
Calif., it was voted that its members shall 
rotate in the office of the presidency. It was 
agreed that two years’ service shall render 
the member eligible to the presidency. The 
action is unique in that no board of education 
anywhere, to our knowledge, has taken a 
definite position on the rotation of the most 
honorable office within its power to bestow.” 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
the Portland, Ore., school board has followed 
the practice of rotating the office of presi- 
dent, after two years of service, for a number 
of years. Having made a recent survey of the 
Portland school system, I can testify that 
the plan has considerable merit. 

Since, in Portland, three members are 
elected one biennium, and four members are 
elected the next biennium, except in case 
more are elected due to vacancies, this 
normally means that in one case the rotation 
is by eight-month periods and, in the other, 
by six-month periods. 

While, admittedly, every member is not a 
leader, every member is capable of presiding 
effectively at a board meeting. Nor is it neces- 
sary that the president be a leader. Board 
control does not imply the principle of one- 
man leadership, but of board control, upon 
the professional advice of an executive. The 
method of rotation is democratic in principle 
and has the virtue of eliminating the one- 
man board control in many large cities of the 
United States. Under the plan of rotation of 
the presidency, no board member feels that 
he is in control of the board, or exercises any 
more authority in the deliberations than does 
any other member 

Since a board’s decisions should reflect the 
deliberations and combined judgment of all 
members, the method used in Portland, and 
now adopted in San Francisco, can be recom- 
mended for any system controlled by one 
benevolent leader, with four, six, or eight 
advisers. The plan makes a board actually 
serve as a board and discourages the practice 
of running to the president of the board with 
administrative or personal problems by school 
employees and parents. Under this plan the 
president is only a presiding officer for a 
time. — Charles Everand Reeves 

‘ Siaietiniainnenin 
READING THE JOURNAL 

Reading isn’t rationed, but the circulation of 
professional periodicals is restricted by the regula- 
tions placed on the purchase of paper and the 
production of printed matter. This copy of the 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL should be carefully cir- 
culated to other executives in the school department 
so that it serves the widest possible group. 


June 
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General Exterior, Northeast Senior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. — Davis and Wilson, Architects, Lincoln, Neb. 
Meginnis and Schaumberg, Associate Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Planned for Functional Uses 
The Northeast High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Cooperative planning over a considerable school district of Havelock was annexed. The could be taken toward actual construction 
period of years has contributed to the success site for the building was purchased in 1930 until 1938. 
of the new building of the Northeast High at the beginning of the depression. On account During the later years of the depression, 
School of Lincoln, Neb. This careful planning of unfavorable economic conditions no action and preceding 1938, extended studies of the 


has been participated in by the staff of the 
school and the professional executives of the 
school system who limited their work largely 
to the educational planning and who kept in 
mind a flexible building intended to serve a 
growing program of instructional and com- 
munity service. Valuable planning was con 
tributed by the school executives and the 
board of education who had primarily in mind 
the financing of the project and the economic 
problem of getting the greatest amount of 
educational service at a reasonable outlay of 
money. The architects in their planning sought 
to integrate the educational and the economi 
planning with the most effective type of build- 
ing construction and equipment 

The work for the construction of a large 
well-designed, and well-equipped modern high 
school building in the northeast neighborhood 
of Lincoln, to replace three small existing 
school plants, was begun as far back as 1926 





At that time the towns of Bethany and Uni 
versity Place were annexed to the city. The The kindergarten of the child center has an interesting bay in which 
project was strongly revived in 1931 when the projects are constantly being developed. 
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Northeast Senior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. — Davis and Wilson, 
Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. — Meginnis and Schaumberg, Associate 
Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


educational needs of the territory to be 
served were made by the school authorities. 
In 1938, at the invitation of federal officials, 
the Lincoln board asked for a PWA grant 
of $270,000 to meet 45 per cent of the cost 
of the building as planned. At the time the 
voters of the Lincoln school district were 
asked to approve an issue of $330,000 in 
bonds, to provide the remaining 55 per cent 
of the building cost. The bond issue was 
approved by a generous vote on September 
24, 1938. The construction of the building 
could, however, not be undertaken because 
the expected federal grant was not approved. 
The pressing need for the building, however, 
caused the board of education to push the 
project and to ask the voters for a further 
bond issue. A second bond issue of $190,000, 
was approved on April 9, 1940, and construc- 
tion was begun shortly thereafter. 

The two authorizations of funds gave the 
board the sum of $520,000, or $80,000 less 
than the original estimate for constructing 
and equipping the building. The amount 
finally available was ample, because the board 
was able with slight changes in the plans, to 
make large economies and to carry on the 
project without the cost increases due to 
federal supervision. 

The Northeast High School occupies a site 
between Sixty-first Street on the west and 
Sixty-third Street on the east, and between 
Adams Street on the north and Baldwin 
Street on the south. The main front faces 
east on Sixty-third Street, near the Baldwin 


Avenue intersection. The site of 28 acres 
allows for excellent play and _ outdoor 
recreation. 


The building is of modern design and care 
has been taken in the layout of the several 
floors to provide a maximum of utility and 
to allow for some enlargements. The exterior 
is of red brick and gray limestone. The 
interior is concrete construction throughout. 

The walls are plastered and ceilings are 
treated generally with sound-absorbing mate- 
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rials. The interior wainscoting is of light tan 
glazed tile. In the classrooms the floor cover- 
ings are of cork carpet. Asphalt tile is used 
for all corridors, except on the ground floor 
where terrazzo is used. The wall and floor 
treatment in the shops is adjusted to the work 
carried on. 

The new school building provides attractive, 
convenient, healthful, and safe housing for 
the pupils and the teaching staff. In the 
practical conduct of the school, the special 
rooms have been found to provide almost 
ideal facilities for the work to be done. 
New offerings in both academic and shop 
spaces have been found practicable. An 
important present addition to the curriculums, 
which is being developed on the basis of local 
needs and opportunities, is vocational agri- 
culture. 

The construction of the building was begun 
in the spring of 1940 and the schoolwork 
began in September, 1941. 


Features of the Plan 

The offices of assistant principals are on 
different floors and are connected with an 
intercommunicating telephone system. The 
plan spreads traffic and prevents office con- 
gestion. Nurses’ office and health rooms are 
located near the main entrance. This makes 
it easy to bring together nurses and pupils 
who must report to nurses on entering or 
leaving the building. 

The library is centrally located with ref- 
erence to all classrooms. The social studies 
and English rooms are near the library. The 
commercial rooms are located near the central 
office, which makes it convenient to obtain 
student help. The fine arts, handicraft, and 
photography rooms are adjacert and all work 
is closely correlated. 

The mathematics and science 


= —_ = 
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rooms are 


Northeast Senior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Left: the gymnasium stage is separated from the auditorium by means of a folding steel partition faced 
on the one side with beautifully figured wood panels. Right: a corner of the child center. 


Left: a corner of an art room. Right: special entrance to the child center. 
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Northeast Senior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


grouped together on the third floor. One The auditorium, gymnasiums, lunchroom, 
laboratory is equipped for physics and chem- swimming pool, and music room are located 
istry, with tables designed for double use. near the main entrance. These rooms are used 
Biological and physical sciences have a _ for night classes and for community purposes, 
common storeroom. as well as for day use. Recessed gates are used 


Floor Plans, Northeast Senior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. — Davis 
and Wilson, Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. — Meginnis and Schaumberg, 
Associate Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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to shut off these rooms from the rest of the 
building. 

The cafeteria is isolated from the class- 
rooms so that lunch periods may be staggered, 
without disturbing classes in session. The 
cafeteria is provided with a raised platform 
so that the room may be used as a “little 
theater’ or a meeting room. 

The stage gymnasiums are separated from 
the auditorium by soundproof power-driven 
doors. During basketball games the pupils use 
the bleachers set up in the girls’ gymnasium, 
while the general public uses the auditorium. 
Stage curtains and cyclorama are then moved 
entirely out of sight. 

The band and orchestra room is isolated on 
the fourth floor and is soundproof. It has 
special facilities for the storage of instruments 
and music. 

A large recreation room on the ground 
floor is used by the pupils during the noon 
hour, and is accessible from the cafeteria 

The slope of the site permits the mechanical 
and agricultural shops, etc., to be entirely 
above ground on the west end of the building. 
Wide doors and concrete drives make it 
possible for cars to be driven into the metal 
trades and building trades shops. A large class- 
room for the agriculture students, all of whom 
use the shops, are adjacent. 

The site is central with respect to the three 
communities served. There are no business 
places within seven blocks. A zoning ordinance 
prevents the establishment of such buildings 
in the future. There is little crossing of 






Peed 


4h sae 
arterial streets by students. The grounds 
contain approximately 29 acres with ample 
space for sports and parking 


The Child Center 


The Child Center is a unique feature of 
the Northeast High School. It is attended by 
approximately 70 pupils in grades K to 4. 
Attendance is by special. permit and parents 
in any part of the city may make application. 
The controlling educational purpose of the 
Child Center is to glorify family life and to 
provide educational experiences in which 
children of all ages live, work, and play to- 
gether. The large activity room in which 
pupils play together and work out projects 
is one means of implementing this purpose 

Pupils in the secondary school serve pupils 
in the Child Center in many ways. Girls in 


home-economics classes assist with the lunches 
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The architect's perspective very truthfully foretold the appearance of the building. 


and in projects that require the making of 
costumes or other sewing. The home-econo- 
mics curriculum has a unit in child care of 
which observation in the Child Center and 
actual performance of child care tasks are 
parts of the work. 

The equipment for the Center was made 
by the industrial-arts students in the school 
shops. The art classes contribute continuously 
to the decoration of the Child Center class- 


rooms and to the construction of special 
projects undertaken by the children. The 
music classes render music programs, and 
the playground of the small children is super- 
vised by older high school pupils. At fire 
drills, the Child Center pupils and the high 
school pupils march out in parallel columns 
with an individual high school pupil sponsor 
for each Child Center pupil. 

The extracurricular program of the North- 


Buying School Materials 


There is considerable confusion in the 
minds of many individuals concerning the 
numerous changes that occur in the regula- 
tions of the War Production Board. Many 
people are of the opinion that the changes are 
being made in order to provide more complete 
control by this bureau. Such an opinion is 
correct only in part. To calmly sit back and 
find fault from a limited viewpoint is easy, 
but to make constructive contributions is an- 
other matter. 

First, schoolmen must realize that the 
country is at war. Second, the war is being 
fought to preserve the very things that WPB 
is often accused of destroying. Third. in a 
situation such as exists today, many tempo- 
rary restrictions on personal action are 
necessary before the war efforts can be 
brought to a successful conclusion 


WPB Necessary 

The WPB was originally set up to faeilitate 
the distribution of materials and supplies to 
the many agencies needing them. The priority 
system was established to expedite this 
distribution on a basis of urgency and actual 
need; but, the war effort was the all important 
factor, and since this distribution was based 
on this focal point, the ratings given were in 
relation to it 

The country was put in high gear produc- 


tion and the priorities distribution plan put 
into operation. Since it was impossible to 
estimate in advance the total productivity 
of the country under a high speed 24 hours’ 
schedule, it happened that many items became 
much more critical than others and all the 
supplies of some types of materials were 
consumed with the result that many requests 
for such had to be denied simply because there 
were no more to be had. Many schools un- 
doubtedly experienced the situation of being 
asked to provide certain types of training with 
funds granted by the Federal Government 
only to find that the right to purchase equip- 
ment deemed essential was denied. The WPB 
was made the brunt of all criticism for this 
situation. 

The priorities system gradually smoothed 
out due to several reasons. One of these is 
the fact that increased production made many 
items available. Schoolmen consequently 
settled down satisfied that finally WPB has 
begun to realize the importance of the schools 
True, delays were common, and much corre- 
spondence was necessary in some cases, but 
generally the schools have been able to obtain 
reasonable amounts of supplies. 


Controlled Materials Plan 


Suddenly a new plan, known as the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, was launched and new 


east High School permits individual students 
to develop personal interests which have edu- 
cational values. Many of the students choose 
work which has an application to the Child 
Center. All these experiences are educa- 
tionally valuable to the high school pupils 
and are educative and helpful to the young 
children. Advanced students in Education 
from the Nebraska Wesleyan University also 
assist in the Child Center as student cadets. 


nder WPB 


procedures ordered. The plan was nicknamed 
CMP and defined by many as “Confusion 
Made Permanent.” New forms were required 
and new procedures made mandatory. “Why 
not let well enough alone?” said the school- 
man. Here are a few simple reasons why the 
changes were necessary. 

During a full calendar year the productive 
capacity of the country had been tested and 
the ability to produce materials catalogued. 
Knowing the amounts that could be expected, 
a system of distribution, based on these facts, 
became necessary. Critical raw materials still 
had to be allotted in terms of needed end 
products. To illustrate: The United States 
can produce 70 million tons of steel annually. 
How to best distribute this steel is a problem 
when one considers the many needs for steel. 
A plan for controlling the output was neces- 
sary. The same control is needed for numer- 
ous other materials. That plan of control is 
known as the Controlled Materials Plan, 
commonly called CMP 

CMP is essentially a production plan, hence 
it is rather difficult to fit nonproducing social 
agencies, like schools and hospitals, into the 
program. Variations that occur in any school 
training program cause unnecessary difficulties. 
Provisions have been made, however, to make 
it possible for schools to obtain materials 
much more easily under a CMP regulation 
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written especially for this purpose. This 
regulation is actually the first such order that 
has been written since the well-known P-100 
order, which granted schools a blanket rating 
of A-10. This new order, CMP 5A, makes it 
possible for schools to apply a rating of 
AA-2X for all maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies, and in addition, minor items 
of capital equipment, single items of which 
are less than $100 in unit value, provided that 
such amounts do not exceed 30 per cent of 
the total amount, in dollar value, spent in 
1942. This rating policy can only be used 
once a calendar quarter. All school executives 
should get a copy of CMP regulation 5A, 
from the nearest WPB office and read it care- 
fully to be sure that all school requests fall 
within the limitations and restrictions of 
this order. 


Two Plans Now Available 


There are in reality two plans of priorities 
available for governmental agencies, and 
schools come under this general heading. 
These may be summarized as follows: Under 
the so-called “Governmental Requirements 
Plan” (GRP) which has been presented many 
times, schools may file total quarterly needs 
on one form, PD-—408, submit it for approval 
to WPB, and apply the ratings granted for 
the specific items to their purchase orders. 
Supplementary needs must be filed on addi- 
tional forms, in the same manner. These 
forms are all processed in the WPB offices in 
Washington, D. C. 

The second plan has just been begun: 
Under the CMP regulation 5A plan. schools 
are granted a blanket rating of AA-2X for 
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all items of maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies, and can so certify their purchase 
orders if they are within its limitations as to 
percentages of amounts, L and M orders 
governing special items, etc. Supplementary 
needs would be obtained by filing PD-1A 
forms with which all schools are familiar. 

It is believed that school shops will be 
better serviced if the CMP plan is followed 
so that no delay in receiving rating for many 
of the items needed will occur. It is suggested 
that school executives acquaint themselves 
with both plans and decide which will be best 
suited to local school needs. A decision must 
be made, and once a school applies for mate- 
rials under either plan, the school board is 
committed to that method for that calendar 
quarter. In other words, a user of GRP, 
PD-408, cannot supplement his needs with 
PD-1A applications, or a user of CMP 5A 
cannot supplement his needs with a PD-408 
application in any quarter. A decision as to 
method of obtaining supplies, once made, must 
be followed throughout the entire quarter. 

It should be added that refinements of both 
these procedures are now in process and slight 
revisions may be necessary before the ultimate 
procedure is fixed. During any period of 
change in distribution policies on a scale such 
as this, it is beyond the ability of any group 
to meet adequately all of the varied situations 
that might arise. 

School-board executives and principals may 
rest assured that the ultimate result will 
furnish school needs as fully as is possible 
under wartime conditions. The regional WPB 
officers are staffed to answer questions of 
inquiring school-board executives 


Health Facilities for Small and 
Medium-Size High Schools 


Carl A. Roos’ 


The most important factor in determining 
size and arrangement of the school health unit 
is the school health program. The size of the 
school is an important factor, but it is sec- 
ondary to the health program. A simple health 
program that consists chiefly of an annual 
health inspection — which too often is rather 
superficial can be accommodated in some- 
what simple and restricted quarters even in a 
large school, but a small school of two hun- 
dred to eight hundred pupils will need well- 
planned room and equipment facilities to 
carry out the more complete modern school 
health program. 

Health rooms should be planned to meet 
the need of the community in terms of its 
health program. The simplest type health 
room is a single room equipped with desk, 
chair, scale, simple record keeping provisions, 


‘Metuchen, N. J. 





and a cot or two. This room will provide for 
periodic medical examinations and a daily 
check on suspicious cases of any nature. 

In a modern school health program the 
school health service meets directly or indir- 
ectly with almost every phase of human ail- 
ment. Emotional disturbances, general debil- 
ity, school accidents, infections, contagious 
diseases, venereal diseases, minor and major 
skin diseases, decayed and infected teeth, un- 
recognized and untreated fractures of bones of 
hands and feet, legs, arms, ribs, shoulders, 
nose, and even the pelvis; malnutrition and 
tuberculosis — all these are only some of the 
ailments which are discovered and passed on 
in greater or less degree by the school health 
personnel. 

The chief medical inspector of one of our 
large eastern cities reported exclusions from 
school for 48 different contagious diseases and 
listed in addition 143 other types or kinds of 
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health problems handled by the school physi- 
cians in a single year. A study of state courses 
of study reveals 55 major health items in- 
cluded in the health examinations, many of 
which, such as contagious disease, may be sub- 
divided into several secondary headings. 

Some schools arrange for meals for under- 
nourished children; others limit the arrange- 
ment to supplementary nourishment such as 
milk, soup, or crackers. In many schools eye- 
glasses are supplied, and underprivileged chil- 
dren are sent to summer camps either directly 
by the city health service or in cooperation 
with some other child welfare agency. 

It is evident that each school must plan its 
health facilities in accordance with its health 
program. The health program should, of 
course, be planned in relation to community 
needs and available community services. In 
some cases a simple suite will suffice; in others 
special rooms such as pupil infirmaries, dress- 
ing rooms, waiting rooms, storage, and clerical 
rooms will be needed, to meet the needs of 
more extensive programs. Other special rooms 
such as a Clinical laboratory, a psychologist’s 
and psychiatrist’s room, consultation room, 
and X-ray facilities may be needed. 

It is the nature of the health program rather 
than the type of school, such as elementary 
school or high school, that is most important. 
However, in two respects at least the high 
school health room suite will need more exten- 
sive facilities than the elementary school. 
First, there are certain to be more accidents 
in the high school because of the more 
strenuous physical education program, shop 
and domestic arts program, and science pro- 
grams, where danger is more or less an in- 
herent part of the activity. Second, the 
adolescent age of the pupils involves greater 
health activities. These factors make more ex- 
tensive facilities necessary to care for acci- 
dents and more space for rest rooms and cots. 
High school girls need more rest-room facili- 
ties than boys. 

Health rooms to meet the needs of the 
modern health program are an essential in all 
buildings. In a new building these facilities 
will be provided in the original planning at the 
time the building is erected. In an old building 
they must usually be provided by remodeling. 
In either case structural features and financial 
considerations will impose certain limitations, 
but a greater latitude of choice usually will 
present itself when the health suite is planned 
for a new building. 

That health rooms must often be provided 
by remodeling an old building may not be 
overlooked for many of the ‘school buildings 
now in use antedate the modern health pro- 
gram. In a survey of 113 New Jersey schools, 
64 reported additions to the original building. 
One junior high school reported six additions 
to the original building. The original building 
was erected in 1896; the first addition was 
made in 1902; the last in 1931. While this no 
doubt represents an extreme case, adding to 
old buildings and remodeling old buildings, are 
rather common experiences in the field of 
schoolhousing, especially in the East where 
new facilities must be added to existing build- 
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Left: Fig. 1, a suggested layout for a complete health center in a high 


school. 


Right: Fig. 2, a health center planned to occupy the space of an 


ordinary classroom in a remodeled building. 


ings to care for the expanding curriculums and 
increased pupil load. 

Figure 1 shows an arrangement of waiting 
room, girls’ rest room, boys’ rest room, lava- 
tories, nurse and physician’s examination 
room, and dentist’s room that will meet the 
needs of a fairly comprehensive health pro- 
gram in a small or medium-size junior or 
senior high school. The measurements given 
perhaps approach the minimum and will serve 
a school population of 200 to 800 pupils. The 
area of the waiting room and the rest rooms 
may need to be increased somewhat in propor- 
tion to increase in the number of pupils to be 
served. If the health program includes such 
special service as X-ray, violet ray, ortho- 
pedic, or other remedial work of any nature, 
units to care for this service must be added. 

Fig. 2 is another arrangement of the same 
units employing practically the same total 
area as that in Fig. 1. Fig. 1 is the plan for 


remodeling the health suite of a school under 
the supervision of the writer where existing 
structural conditions imposed limitations of 
choice of arrangement; Fig. 2 would be pre- 
ferred in a new building where more freedom 
of choice might be exercised. These plans 
show possibilities in a general way. Only by 
careful study of all the factors of any given 
situation to be met can the best plan for that 
school be devised and selected. 

Such factors as function, quiet, location, 
sanitation, psychology and mental hygiene, 
furniture, equipment, light, acoustics, supplies, 
etc., apply to every school health unit or 
health suite, whether of the elementary school 
or high school and each should receive careful 
study in the planning of the health service 
facilities of the school.” 


*See ‘‘Minimum Requirements for a Health Room in a 
Small School,’’ ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL, January, 1941 


REALISM AND HOMEWORK 


Hubert H. Semans’ 


Let’s be realistic about the regular assign- 
ment of homework in the elementary grades 
It has a place, when a youngster needs to 
catch up for any of a number of reasons 
which he, by practice is most qualified to 
enumerate, or when he doesn’t satisfactorily 
complete the work assigned to be done in 
class, or when added drill would bring him up 
to the class average. But homework as a 
pervading practice actually has fewer virtues 
than some of its supporters claim. 

Times have changed more than a sedentary 
school executive might think. The younger 
youngsters now are not only urged but of 
necessity forced to do the chores — milk the 
cows, feed the stock, tend the chickens and 
rabbits, care for the victory garden, do the 
neighbor’s yard work, sell papers, work in 
stores; all of those jobs formerly done by 
adults or high school students who are no 
longer available. Businessmen, newspapers, 
housewives, and,farmers telephone or come 
to school asking us to recommend any boy 


1Principal, Junior High School, San Luis Obispo, Calif 


we can find who isn’t already employed to 
help them “keep things going.” They pay as 
high as 60 cents an hour for this help, not 
because it is more experienced than it was 


at 25 cents an hour but because the bidding 
is more spirited. What planned homework can 
successfully run competition to these offers? 

The conscientious student still does home 
work, but the conscientious members of the 
class are generally the ones who need home- 
work least. They use their supervised-study 
time to advantage and complete most routine 
assignments. The other type of pupil does one 
of two things: ignores the homework or rushes 
through the motions with help from other 
students’ papers. Thus the regular assignment 
of homework is constantly widening the gap 
between the poorest and the best students in 


each class. 


Keeping Them Off the Street? 

The argument that homework keeps pupils 
off the streets evenings makes a realist smile. 
Parents of conscientious students don’t let 
them run the streets and anyone who thinks 
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that homework deters the others is fooling 
only himself. 

There are many educational experiences 
which youngsters should have but they are 
not all found in books. If the science teacher 
assigns the care of a victory garden as home- 
work then homework gets a “yes’’ vote. How- 
ever it would seem that a stretch of six hours 
a day of formal education and two or three 
hours on a job is enough for a growing child 
if a shift of eight hours a day is long enough 
for adults to work—even with a labor 
shortage. Education is not the business of the 
school alone. A student is not a trilogy of 
body, mind, and spirit, with body supervised 
by parents, mind by school, and spirit by the 
church. He is an integrated personality whose 
welfare is a responsibility shared by all 
agencies. Give parents a chance to outline a 
little education — they may find the teacher’s 
job is no snap! 

One of the firsts in proper study hints is 
to find a quiet, well-lighted room where 
needed tools are at hand. Those represen- 
tatives of the school who make home calls, 
especially in housing shortage areas, will 
quickly testify that even a quiet corner in 
which to read a book for a book report would 
necessitate a search comparable to Diogenes’ 
efforts. The assignment of more formal home- 
work in such cases would serve to develop 
poor study habits, since good ones, in such 
an environment as is often found, are out of 
the question. And the acquiring of good study 
habits in the long run is more important than 
some of the subject matter assigned to be 
mastered. Good, hard work compatible with 
the age and physical development of the 
individual is one of the things which has made 
America great. But schoolwork isn’t the only 
kind to which we can look back with pride. 


More Home Contacts Needed 


School people who frequently move outside 
the cloistered halls and visit the homes of 
the common man would be content to do 
a really thorough job of formal education 
under school supervision, frequently sug- 
gesting activities that can be done outside of 
school to push out the frontiers of the pupils’ 
thinking, but leaving the definite, assigned 
tasks to be done under teacher guidance and 
direction. These school tasks should be 
challenging, concrete, with drill where in- 
dicated. Extra teacher guidance after school 
may be necessary in some cases, but ordinarily 
Johnny will get along about as well in school 
if he doesn’t have assigned homework to do 
each night after getting off the bus, milking 
until seven, washing up and eating dinner with 
the three or four other members of the family 
and getting into bed at 8 p.m. so that he 
can get up at 4 a.m. to milk the cows, eat 
breakfast, and catch the bus at 7:30 for 
another day at school. 


— ——-« 


®> James B. McCaney has been re-elected as president of 
the Chicago board of education 

> Artuur F. Jorpan, business manager of the board of 
education at La Crosse, Wis., has accepted a commission 
as lieutenant in the Navy and will take a three-month 
course at Columbia University, New York. 
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Teacher Personnel Shortages 
in Industrial Arts 


Harold J. Bowers* 


That a serious shortage of industrial-arts 
teachers exists is evidenced by the fact that 
during the current school year over six hun- 
dred industrial-arts departments have been 
closed in the schools of the United States 
because there are no qualified teachers avail- 
able. In over eight hundred other schools the 
industrial-arts teaching is being done by under- 
trained, temporarily certificated teachers. That 
this situation will be much more acute by 
September 1, 1943, is everywhere agreed. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt 
an explanation of the causes of this situation 
and to suggest emergency measures which may 
alleviate its effects. ‘ 

Industrial arts is not the only fieldeof teach- 


ing experiencing a teacher shortage. The entiré: 


teaching profession is at the present under- 
going a personnel disturbance, which if un- 
checked, threatens to seriously impair the 
entire system of public education. Personnel 
disturbances are, however, not new to educa- 
tors. The profession has from the beginning 
been subjected to a series of such disturbances 
which usually bear a close relationship to the 
business cycle. Generally there is a teacher 
shortage in times of prosperity, and a teacher 
surplus in times of depression. From these 
well-known facts, it is only natural to assume 
that after a year of all-out war production in 
which American business and industry have 
established new peaks, the teacher supply will 
hit a new low. This relationship of teacher 
supply to business conditions indicates that 
in a period of business activity, teachers are 
drawn into business and industrial employ- 
ment at salaries with which schools cannot 
compete. This, however, does not apply to 
all fields of teaching indiscriminately. Some 
teachers by the very nature of the training 
for their fields of teaching are not fitted for 
immediate employment in industry. On the 
other hand, teachers of skill subjects such as 
industrial arts, stenography, typing, office 
practice, science, mathematics, and vocational 
subjects are well trained for positions in 
business and industry, and are able to accept 
such positions without further training. In 
addition to the higher salary appeal of such 
positions, many teachers feel that such 
employment makes a more direct contribution 
to the war effort. Then, too, there has been 
nothing thus far in our national man-power 
policy to indicate that teaching is essential 
or patriotic. 

Certification officials in 25 out of 39 states 
reporting, aver that the current acute indus- 
trial-arts teacher shortage is due to the lure 
of higher salary positions in industry. These 
same officials state that the second most 


~ ®Supervisor, Division of Certification, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


important factor is selective service. Eleven 
other certification officials list selective service 
as the most important factor. In most in- 
stances industrial-arts teachers and their 
employers have not sought deferment or 
exemption. If selective service were the only 
factor affecting teacher supply, it seems 
possible that sufficient adjustments could have 
been made to prevent the closing of most 
departments. 

One other factor contributing to the current 
shortage is the fact that there was no adequate 
supply of industrial-arts teachers to meet the 
demand even before Pearl Harbor. Of the 39 
state certification officials reporting on this 
question, 23 report that such was the case in 
their states. Sixteen states report that they 
had an adequate supply prior to our entry 
into the-war. In those states having an in- 
adequate supply, it might be assumed that 
public schools were adding industrial arts to 
the curriculum more rapidly than teachers 
were being recruited and trained for such 
positions. 

Teacher supply data are usually based upon 
the number of teachers who have satisfied the 
minimum requirements prescribed by the state 
and who in turn hold valid certificates and 
are available for teaching positions. Demand 
data are usually based on the number of posi- 
tions for which no applicants are available, 
and the number of undertrained persons whom 
it is necessary to certificate temporarily to 
cope with an emergency. The standards of 
training upon which the 800 temporarily 
certificated industrial-arts teachers were 
certificated, indicates the extent to which 
standards have been lowered. These lowered 
standards are also an index to the standards 
of competency and efficiency of instruction 
in schools employing these teachers. 

The minimum requirement for standard 
certification in most states is a degree in 
education with from 15-30 semester hours 
of specialized training in industrial arts. The 
current minimum requirements for temporary 
certificates in industrial arts varies from a 
degree with 15 semester hours of credit in 
industrial arts to high school graduation with 
evidence of industrial experience. In some few 
instances, evidence of high school graduation 
has been waived and certification is based 
entirely upon experience in industry. In twenty 
states the current practice seems to be the 
granting of temporary or emergency certifi- 
cates in industrial arts on the basis of ex- 
perience rather than college training. 

In addition to lower standards which permit 
the certification of artisans, other emergency 
measures are being undertaken in a desperate 
attempt to keep industrial-arts departments 
functioning. These measures include the 
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recruitment and training of women and physi- 
cally handicapped men, and the establishment 
of circuits for teachers likely to remain in 
service. 

It is generally agreed that no substantial 
relief may be anticipated for the duration. It, 
therefore, behooves educators to concentrate 
their energies on holding teachers now in 
service and recruiting the most desirable 
personnel available for emergency appointment 
for the duration. 

Since the most important factor affecting 
the current situation is economic, that is, the 
inability of schools to compete with the 
current wage scale of business and industry, 
it is obvious that raising teachers’ salaries 
would prove the most effective, and probably 
the most just remedy. 

Ten states report that bills designed to 
increase state support of public education have 
been introduced in state legislatures now in 
session. Other states are urging local boards of 
education to increase teachers’ salaries. Others 
now paying the maximum possible under exist- 
ing means of finance are urging federal aid. 
Such action will undoubtedly have a desirable 
effect, but with current increases in federal 
taxation it seems unlikely that any substantial 
increases for education may be granted. 

A sharp decrease in urban high school 
enrollment, served to conserve teacher supply 
and permit slight increases in salaries. In rural 
areas a vigorous policy with respect to the 
consolidation of small units achieves the same 
result. 

The present regulations of the Office of 
Defense Transportation may in some com- 
munities result in substantial savings in pupil 
transportation costs which may be applied 
to teachers’ salaries. 

The second most important factor in the 
current teacher shortage, selective service, is 
one which the profession itself is powerless 
to do anything about. Until industrial-arts 
instruction is regarded as essential to our war 
effort by selective service and man-power offi- 
cials, the schools of the country may expect 
to continue to lose teachers in service as well 
as those prospective teachers now in training. 
The only source of supply for replacements 
seems to be from the ranks of older and 
physically disabled men. 

Some states are attempting to recruit and 
train women for these positions, but thus far 
they have not met with much success, chiefly 
because women are not interested in this area 
of teaching, and boards of education have 
been reluctant to employ them. 

The most successful attempts at recruiting 
seem to be within the school faculty itself. 
School administrators have been able, through 
slight salary increases, to persuade some of 
the faculty members to enroll in evening, 
Saturday, or summer school classes for 
intensive training which has been approved 
by state departments of education for tempo- 
rary certification, for the duration. 

Even where it is possible to apply all of 
the suggested plans, it seems certain that in- 
dustrial-arts instruction within the next few 
years is destined to hit a new low in efficiency. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Trends in Types of Elementary 
School Organization Thomas C. Prince’ 


In an effort to determine the prevailing 
trend in the plan or plans of elementary school 
organization used to provide opportunities for 
the development and progress of children in 
grades one to six, the writer in the closing 
months of 1941 and early iri 1942 sent ques- 
tionnaires to the superintendents of approxi- 
mately two hundred American city school 
systems. One hundred and fifty-four replies 
were received, a response of 77 per cent. This 
inquiry served, of course, as a tacit acknowl- 
edgement of an existing gap between theory 
and actual practice. 

The writer and his associates were interested 
primarily, however, in the types or forms of 
organizations used, and only secondarily in 
whether the gap was closing. The “questions” 
were arranged in the form of statements so 
that a checking system could be used. There 
were six statements; three based on practice 
and three on opinion. 


Practice 

The first statement was designed to ascer- 
tain whether a departmentalized form of 
organization, with subject specialist teachers, 
had been in use in recent years in the elemen- 
tary grades. Ninety superintendents’ replied 
that there had been a departmentalized setup 
in their systems within recent years, while 
51 reported that there had not. 

The second “question” inquired in what 
year or years departmentalization in the 
elementary grades was discontinued. Forty- 
four superintendents stated that this type of 
organization had been discontinued in their 
cities over a period of years beginning in 1917 
and continuing through 1940. The median date 
of discontinuance was 1935. Twenty other 
school heads indicated that departmentaliza- 
tion in the elementary schools had _ been 
partially discontinued, or dropped in some 
schools, and was on the way out. Strangely, 
during the eleven years from 1920 to and 
including 1931, departmentalization was dis- 
continued in only one of the school systems 
represented in the survey. The largest number 
of changes from a departmentalized form of 
organization to a straight grade or unit type 
occurred in the years 1932, 1935, 1937, and 
1940. 

The third statement on the check list was, 
“We still use departmentalization (with special 
teachers) in grades three to six inclusive.” 
One hundred and twenty-four superintendents 
sent in replies to this statement. Only 20 of 
them apparently were still using departmental- 
ization while 72 indicated that they had dis- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Knoxville, Tenn 
*Superintendents or persons to whom responsibility for 
replying to the questionnaire was delegated 


continued it. Thirty-two were still using 
departmentalization in some grades and in 
some areas. A large number of those still using 
departmentalization were doing so on the 
seventh and eighth-grade levels in the eight- 
year elementary school. 


Opinion 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth statements on 
the check list sought the opinion of the 
superintendents on the desirability of straight 
grade teaching, the use of special subject 
teachers, and the advisability of the platoon 
type of organization. 

The fourth question or statement was 
worded, “I believe straight grade teaching 
(one teacher handling all instruction activi- 
ties) is superior to departmentalized work, 
where children can go from teacher to teacher 
and room to room, each of the successive 
teachers being a ‘specialist.’’”’ One hundred 
and thirty-one school system heads checked 
this question; 109 of them replied that they 
believed straight grade teaching was superior 
to departmentalization, while 22 did not. 

One hundred and thirty superintendents 
marked the fifth statement, “I believe it is 
better to have ‘specialists’ for art, music, 
health, and other subjects.” Eighty-nine of 
these indicated that when they could have 
them, they preferred specialist teachers for 
art, music, health, and other subjects provided 
these persons either taught in other areas or 
were supervising or itinerant teachers. Seven- 
teen of these officials stated they preferred 
specialists for art and music only. Marginal 
and footnote comments indicated that persons 
with special training in music and art were 
considered highly desirable for all elementary 
work. Forty-one school administrators appar- 
ently preferred not to have specialists of any 
kind on the elementary level. 

The sixth and final statement read, “Where 
possible, I believe it is better to use a platoon 
type of organization, with one teacher being 
responsible for the ‘fundamentals,’ and other 
teachers handling art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and other subjects.” Fifty-five superin- 
tendents indicated that they favored this type 
of organization, while 63 did not. 


Analysis Based on Population 
Groupings 

In order to determine whether the size of 
the city or cities involved in any way modified 
or had a noticeable effect on the type of 
organization used, or believed advisable, arbi- 
trary population groupings were made com- 
posed of six classifications. 

The first group consisted of cities with 
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populations (based on the 1940 census) of 
over 500,000 people. In statements one and 
three — those of actual practice — the replies 
of superintendents in the large cities showed 
little variation from the general trend. The 
median date of departmentalization discon- 
tinuance was 1936. The only exception in the 
“opinion” group was found in the answers to 
question four. Six superintendents believed 
straight grade teaching was preferable, while 
five did not. 

Municipalities with populations of from 
200,000 to 500,000 made up the second group. 
There were no appreciable deviations from 
the total trends noted in practice in this 
group. However, of the 22 superintendents 
checking the fourth statement, 20 preferred a 
straight grade type of organization, while only 
2 did not. 

On the question of the desirability of using 
“specialists” for art, music, health, and other 
subjects the superintendents in this group were 
equally divided; ten favored their use and ten 
did not. 

The third group was composed of cities 
with populations of from 100,000 to 200,000. 
The replies received from the 25 school execu- 
tives in this grouping followed the general 
pattern of answers rather closely except in 
one instance — statement six. Only 19 super- 
intendents checked this question; 11 expressed 
a preference for a platoon type of organization 
in the elementary grades while 8 opposed it. 

Replies received from school system heads 
in the fourth group, consisting of cities with 
populations of from 50,000 to 100,000 con- 
formed to the general trends expressed. There 
were 35 cities in this grouping. 

In the fifth group, made up of 20 school 
systems in cities with populations of from 
25,000 to 50,000, the replies were in line with 
the total trends except in one case; this was 
statement four. Of the 20 superintendents 
checking this statement, 19, or 95 per cent, 
were of the opinion that straight grade teach- 
ing was superior to departmentalization. 

The sixth and last population grouping in- 
cluded cities and towns under 25,000 but no 
town with less than 5000 people (1940 
census) was included. In this group there 
were four exceptions to the general pattern 
of answers. Twenty-six school heads checked 
the first statment; 11 of them indicated a 
departmentalized form of elementary organi- 
zation had not been used in recent years; 
15 replied that it had. Of the 19 superin- 
tendents in this group replying to the third 
question, only one indicated that departmen- 
talization was used in grades one to six; 18 
did not use it. 
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The Trends in Geographical Areas 

In an effort to determine whether sectional- 
ism had any appreciable effect on the type of 
organization used in the elementary grades, 
7 geographical area groupings were set up; 
again arbitrarily, of course. When the replies 
were divided and examined on this basis it 
was found that apparently both sectional prac- 
tices and opinions conformed closely to the 
total trends noted. There were only 7 
exceptions, or deviations, of any consequence. 

The first of these was in group two, com- 
posed of southwestern states — Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. In this area 
8 superintendents indicated that departmental- 
ization had been used in years past; one that 
it had not. The median discontinuance date 
was 1933, two years ahead of the general 
median. 

In group three, consisting of cities in the 
New England states, there were two ex- 
ceptions. Of ten superintendents checking the 
first question, only 2 signified that depart- 
mentalization had been used in recent years. 
Only one New England school system included 
in the survey is continuing the use of a 
departmentalized form of organization in the 
elementary grades, apparently (statement 
three). 

The fifth exception came in the fourth 
group, composed of the middle Atlantic states 
— New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. On all statements of practice the cities in 
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this group conformed to the general trend 
but differed on the last question concerning 
the desirability of a platoon type of organiza- 
tion. The school heads were evenly divided 
on this point, as they were also in the sixth 
group, consisting of the northwestern states 
of Washington, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. 

The seventh deviation was found in geo- 
graphical group seven including the south 
western states of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. In the 
cities of these states, practices were in line 
with the general trends but there were two 
instances of differences of opinion. 

Six superintendents indicated they believed 
it was better to have “specialists” for art 
music, health, and other subjects, while 
did not. 


Conclusions 
It would seem reasonable to assume from 
an analysis of the replies received, that de- 
partmentalization in the elementary grades 
is definitely on the way out and is being 
replaced by various types of straight grade 
work. If this survey was representative, it 
would also seem to be evident that the gap 
between theory and practice is closing, if not 
rapidly at least steadily, and that the 
elementary schools of today in cities of all 
sizes and in all sections of the country are 
giving more attention to the needs of children 
and placing less emphasis on “subjects” or 

subject-matter specialization 


When Are Schools Liable in 


Bus Accidents? S. C. Joyner* 





Court Decisions Affecting Liability for 
Negligent Operation of School Vehicles 





Under the common law, a state or its polit 
ical subdivisions cannot be sued without ex- 
press legislative sanction. This conception of 
immunity of the state from legal suit is a part 
of a larger conception of state sovereignty. 
The principle is of an ancient origin. Originat- 
ing in the old idea that “the king can do no 
wrong,” it has been extended in modern times 
to mean “the state can do no wrong,” and this 
immunity generally has been extended to all 
subdivisions of the state including school 
districts. 

The following analysis represents a study of 
the case law of each state and gives the court 
decisions on tort liability for the negligent 
operation of school vehicles. 


A. Cases in Which the District 
Was Held Liable 
District liable for negligent operation of 
buses. In one California suit, the school dis- 


*Assistant Business Manager of the Board of Educa 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 


trict was found to be liable for the negligent 
operation of a school bus driven by a principal 
in the absence of a regular bus driver.’ I 
another California case, the court found a bus 
contractor to be an employee of the school 
district since the district reserves the power to 
terminate his contract at will. The district 
thereby became liable for the negligence of its 
employee.? Judgment was rendered against 
the school district and employee-driver for the 
driver’s negligence in yet a third California 
decision 

In a New York case the board of education 
was held liable for injury when certain safe 
guards were not provided.* The decision was 


1California. Shannon vy. Central-Gaither Union School 
District, 133 Cal. App., 23 Pac. (2d) 769 

*California. Smith v. Fall River Joint Union School 
District, 133 Cal. App., 23 Pac. (2d) 769 

°California. Haase et al. v. Central Union High School 
District, Cal. App., 59 Pac. (2d) 193. 80 Pac. (2d) 1044 

*‘New York. Williams v. Board of Trustees of District 
No. 1, Town of Eaton, 205 N.Y.S. 742, 210 App. Div 
161 (N. Y. App. Div. 1924) 
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that a school district may be found to be 
negligent for the transportation of pupils in a 
platform spring wagon, by failing to foresee 
and guard against the contingency of a child’s 
falling or being pushed over a small seat rail 
on a moving wheel. The board is not liable. 
however, for the negligent acts of its driver. 
The board of trustees of the school district js 
a governmental agency and under educational 
laws the corporate body liable for its own 
negligence 

In a Washington case it was ruled that a 
school district operating a bus for conveying 
children to and from school is required to 
exercise the highest degree of care consistent 
with the practical operation of the bus.> The 
rule of ordinary care is not proper here. 

When incidental profit is made. The Michi- 
gan courts have ruled in four different cases® 
that where there is an incidental profit in con- 
nection with the performance of a govern- 
mental function, the municipality is liable in 
the same manner as are private individuals. 

When insurance is carried. The Tennessee 
Supreme Court has held in the case of Rogers 
v. Butler® that if the county took out liability 
insurance on a school bus, it could not raise 
the defense of immunity in the performance 
of a governmental function. The liability, 
however, was conditional and limited to only 
such amount as was recovered by the county 
from the insurance company. In another Ten- 
nessee case the county which carried insurance 
on a school bus was held guilty of negligence 
where the child was killed by falling or jump- 
ing from an emergency door which was open 
part of the time and opened easily at all 
times.§ 

The Texas courts, in the case of Southern 
Casualty Company v. Morgan, have held that 
“even though the school district is unauthor- 
ized to subscribe to public liability insurance 
in an old line company, the taking out of in- 
surance by the board of trustees in an old line 
company does not vitiate the contract.’ 


Cases in Which No Negligence 
Was Proven 

A California school district was found not 
liable for injuries sustained by a pupil while 
on the school grounds when she was struck by 
a negligently driven garbage truck because the 
district had failed to provide traffic controls 
as it was authorized to do under statute 

No negligence was proven in a complaint, in 
action against a school district for injuries 
sustained by a pupil, alleging the negligent 
operation of a school bus by a teacher on his 
return tour from an agricultural school during 


Washingtor Phillips Harder , 161 Was 121 
6 P. 55 
“Michigan. Rowland v. Kalama Superintendents of 
Poor, 49 Mich. 553 14 N.W $94 (1883). Os 
trander City of Lansing, 111 Mich. 693, 70 N.W 
Hodgins v. Bay City, 156 Mich. 687, 121 N.W 
274, 132 Am. Ct. Rep. 546 (1909). Foss v. City of 
Lansing, 237 Mich. 633, 212 N.W. 952, 52 A.L.R. 185 
(1927) 
*Tennessee. Rogers v. Butler, 92 S.W. (2d) 414 


’Tennessee. Marion County v. Cantrell, 166 Tenn. 358, 
61 S.W. 2d 477 

Texas. Southern Casualty Co. v. Morgan, 12 S.W. (2) 
200 

California. Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co., 75 Pa 
(2d) 106, Cal. App., 1938 
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yacation.'! It was unnecessary to allege the 
filing of a verified claim within ninety days of 
the accrual of cause of action. 

In another California case the court held 
that the school district was not liable in a case 
in which a Scout master loaned his truck (a 
dilapidated 1918 Ford truck in machine-shop 
department) to the Boy Scouts to get rocks 
for the Scout barracks. The court held that 
the truck was not used in a school activity, 
and no liability of the school district existed; 
that the use of the truck was unauthorized 
and unusual.** 

In the New York case of Armlin v. Spicker- 
man et al., the board of education would have 
been liable if the facts alleged in the com- 
plaint had been proved.** The complaint al- 
leged that the school board undertook to 
transport the pupil and other children between 
their homes and school and that because of 
negligence in failing to equip the transporting 
vehicle properly, the pupil’s feet were frozen. 

The failure of a Washington school district 
to equip its buses with safety glass prior to 
the effective date of the statute requiring 
motor vehicles to be so equipped was ruled 
not negligence rendering the district liable.* 
The injuries had been sustained by a pupil 
when he was jostled and thrust his hand 
through the glass in the door in an effort to 
regain his balance. The situation resulting in 
injuries was not one which could reasonably 
have been anticipated. 


B. Cases in Which the District Was 
Held Not Liable 

District not liable when performing govern- 
mental function. The Alabama courts decided 
in the case of Turk v. Monroe County Board 
of Education*® that a board of education was 
a quasi corporation, an independent agency of 
the state, performing public or governmental 
functions. Another Alabama case resulted in a 
similar decision.*® 

In a suit against the Hart County Board of 
Education in Georgia, an action for the death 
of a pupil allegedly killed by the negligence 
of a school driver could not be maintained 
against the county board of education since it 
was not a corporate body with authority to be 
sued.’’ In this case, the board of education 
carried insurance, but the court ruled that 
otherwise this case should not adjudicate the 
question of liability of the defendant or its 
insurer. 

In two other Georgia cases a decision of 
nonliability of the school district when per- 


"California. Bates v. Escondido Union High School 


District of San Diego, 133 Cal. App., 725, 24 Pac. (2d) 
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“California Woodman et al Hemet Union Hich 
School District San Diego, 136 Cal App. 544 9 
Pa (2d) 7 


New York. Armiin v. Spickerman et al., 250 App. Divs 
810, 294 N.Y.S. 159 (1937). 

“Washington. Leach v. School District No. 382 of 
Thurston County, 85 P. 2d 666. 

“Alabama. Turk v. County Board of Education of 
Monroe County, Sup. Ct., Ala., 1930,—Ala.—, 131 
So. 436. 

“Alabama. Hughes v. Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., 233 Ala. 59, 134 So. 461. 

"Georgia. Ayers v. Board of Education of Hart County, 
192 S.E. 256 
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forming a 
reached.’§ 

In Iowa the school district of Green Moun- 
tain was held not liable for injuries to a pupil 
falling or thrown from the bus.’® Three other 
cases indicating nonliability of the district 
may be cited from the records of this state.?° 

In a Minnesota case a school district was 
held not liable under common law for the in- 
jury of a pupil due to negligent operation of 
a school bus.*? The statute was held to give 
rights against the school district for negligent 
injury only when the district was acting in 
proprietary consignments. A school district is 
a quasi-governmental agency, and its func- 
tions are governmental. Another * Minnesota 
case confirmed this decision.*? 

In a Missouri case, a pupil was injured on 
the school grounds by a motor truck owned 
and operated by a school-board employee.?* 
The decision was that the school board was a 
quasi corporation and instrument of state gov- 
ernment. Since the establishment of schools is 
a “governmental policy founded solely in the 
public good,” the school district is therefore 
not liable for the negligent operation of its 
motor vehicles. 

In a New Hampshire case the court ruled 
that any duty of the school district to trans- 
port school children to and from school was 
a public duty, and the children’s right to be so 
transported was a public right. Therefore, in 
the absence of a statute making the district 
liable, action may not be maintained against 
the district for personal injury to a pupil re- 
sulting from negligence in the furnishing of 
unsafe and unsuitable means of conveyance.** 
The court held that as a matter of law the 
school district was not liable for the neg- 
ligence of its employees. 

Two New Jersey cases may be cited as fav- 
oring nonliability of school districts. In the 
case of McKnight v. Cassady, the board of 
education was held not liable for the injury 
sustained by guests in an automobile which 
collided with a school bus because of the al- 
leged negligence of the bus driver who was 
transporting school children. The decision was 
made on the basis of the fact that the opera- 
tion of a bus in such capacity was a “govern- 
mental function.”*® A somewhat different type 
of case was that of Barnett v. Pulda. The 
board of education was held not liable for the 
death of a boy who was kicked by one of the 
horses drawing a wagon containing wood, 
which was being unloaded on the school play- 


governmental function was 


Georgia. Houston County v. Hunt, 29 Ga. App. 665, 
116 S.E. 900 (1923). Roberts v. Baker, 196 S.E. 104 
(Ga. Appl. 1938). 

%lowa. Hibbs v. Independent School District of Green 
Mountain, 218 lowa 841, 251 N.W. 606 followed in 
255 N.W. 463 

Towa. Montanick v. McMillin, 280 N.W. 608. 
Rowley v. Cedar Rapids, 212 N.W. 158. Shirkey v. 
Keokuk County, 281 N.W. 837 (Iowa, 1938). 

21Minnesota. Allen v. Independent School District No. 
17 (Sup. Ct. 1927) 173 Minn. 5, 216 N.W. 533. 


Minnesota. School District No. 2 v. Lake County, 
Two Harbors, 1927. 

23Missouri. Dick v. Board of Education of City of St 
Louis, Sup. Ct. 1922.—Mo.—, 238 S.W. 1073, 21 
A.L.R., 1327. 


*New Hampshire. Harris v. Salem School District, 72 
N. H. 424, 57 A. 332. 

New Jersey WU Knight v Cassady 11 N | Law 
565 174 A. 865 
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ground, since providing fuel to heat school 
buildings was a governmental function.*® 
In three North Carolina cases the board of 


education was absolved because it was per- 


forming a governmental function. In one case, 
the school board and the surety on the driver’s 
bond were held not liable for the death of a 
pupil passenger due to the negligence of the 
driver.?" Liability insurance had been taken 
out by the school board for the benefit of 
pupils and operators, but the case did not de- 
cide whether the insurer or driver was liable. 
It was decided only that the county board 
performed a “governmental function,” as 
agency of state. 

In the case of Betts v. Jones, the concept of 
responsibility of committeemen in selecting a 
driver is introduced. A school bus overturned, 
and a school girl was killed.2* The judgment 
of a lower court for nonsuit was reversed, and 
the case had to go to the jury to decide 
whether the committeemen were actuated by 
malice or corruption in selecting the bus 
driver, so as to be personally liable, especially 
where the committeemen knowingly practiced 
nepotism in selecting him. The driver had 
been selected by school committeemen over 
the protest of patrons that he was reckless 
and incompetent. Another North Carolina 
case in which the district was declared not 
liable was that of Tipton v. Willey.*® 

Furnishing free motor transportation to 
public school children was held to be a 
“public governmental function” in an Okla- 
homa case and, therefore, neither the Con- 
solidated School District, its board, nor indi- 
vidual members are liable for injuries to 
pupils caused by negligence of its officers, 
agents, or employees in the control of opera- 
tion of its motor trucks for such purpose, 
where they have acted in good faith and with- 
out malice.*® 


(To be concluded in July) 


2*New Jersey. Barnett v. Pulda, 116 N. J. Law 141, 
182 A. 879 

“North Carolina. Benton v. Board of Education of 
Cumberland County, 201 N. C. 653, 161 S.E. 96 

**North Carolina. Betts v. Jomes, et al., 208 N. C. 
410, 181 S.E. 334 (1935). 

North Carolina. Tipton v. Willey, 47 Ohio App. 236, 
191 N.E. 804 (1934). 

Oklahoma. Wright v. Consolidated School District 
No. 1 of Tulsa County, 162 Okla. 110, 19 P 2d 369 


ENLARGEMENT OF LIBERTY 

He who cries that the educational opportunity 
of today is beyond the economic and social needs 
of the people is afraid of competition. It is the 
language of kings and lords and emperors through 
all the years. It is the refuge of privilege, the 
enemy of equality, the denial of inherent rights. 
Education must combat it through its effort to re- 
establish the individual in the pursuit of his un- 
hindered longings. 

The contribution education may make to our 
civilization is the nourishment it may give to the 
spirit of democracy; the support it renders to the 
rights of man. It must stand for the enlsrgement 
of liberty and the enlightenment of the mind. — 
A. T. Allen. 
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A Needed Federal Help 


LOCAL school authorities are in need at 
this time of federal help and advice in 
two fields that have been neglected with 
unwilling consistency by the Office of 
Education. 

School business executives have at 
present no single, authoritative center to 
which to turn for information on the latest 
federal orders on a dozen aspects of school- 
business management. They have no center 
to which to turn for information and advice 
on numerous matters of school finance, 
purchasing, supplies control, accounting, 
and general school-business management. 
A Division of School Business, headed by 
a trained school-business executive could 
render endless service that would result 
in specific measurable improvement in 
local policies and procedures. 

At the present time, school boards and 
their professional staffs are expected to 
make plans for the postwar reconstruction. 
The school plant is deteriorating because 
of the lack of materials and labor to erect 
new schoolhouses and to carry on extensive 
remodeling operations. When the peace- 
time reaction sets in in industry there will 
be a rush to put up new school buildings. 
Unless the work of planning for financing, 
site purchasing, and even making detailed 
plans and specifications is done now, we 
shall again plan too little and too late to 
do a constructive job. Other branches of 
municipal, county, and state administra- 
tions who are engaged in postwar planning 
at this time will be ready with their proj- 
ects and the schools will suffer: 

For the postwar building rush there is 
need of present study and advice by a 
competently staffed Division of School 
Buildings in the Office of Education. The 
head of this Division should be a man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
planning and construction of school build- 
ings, who has had direct contacts with 
architects and city school systems, and who 
has a practical knowledge of school-build- 
ing materials, heating and _ ventilatine 
apparatus, etc. Above all, he must under- 
stand the educational planning which 
necessarily precedes building planning and 
without which any new schoolhouse is a 
drag on educational expansion and efficient 
instruction. 

The present limited staff of the Office 
of Education is enormously overworked 
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with endless tasks imposed by the war 
situation. If the Commissioner had an 
active demand from city and state school 
authorities for Divisions of School Build- 
ings and School-Business Administration 
his task of getting appropriations and 
personnel would be made distinctly easier. 


Three Present Administrative 
Jobs 


IN THREE aspects of city school admin- 
istration boards of education have impor- 
tant present duties. 

The orders of the War Manpower Com- 
mission of April 18 have made _ public 
education an essential activity and have 
limited the legal rights of school employees 
to leave their present jobs for reasons of 
their own. All rights of boards of education 
under these new government orders must 
be insisted upon in dealing with teaching 
and operating personnel if the schools are 
to reopen with adequate staffs. Certainly, 
tenure and seniority rights, and to a certain 
extent pension rights, should be forfeited 
by departing teachers, unless they directly 
enter the armed forces. 

The Government Division of the War 
Production Board has asked educational 
authorities to obtain equipment and 
supplies wherever possible without priority 
assistance. A new high rating of AA—2x 
has been assigned and an _ alternative 
method which is advantageous under 
certain conditions, may be used. (See pages 
33 and 34.) It is not unpatriotic for school 
boards and their business executives to 
make full use of their privileges under 
WPB regulations and buy whatever they 
require. Greater ingenuity and_ wider 
circumspection are needed in approaching 
all possible sources of materials. It is not 
a contradiction of the foregoing statement 
to urge that greater economies are still 
possible in the purchase of paper, fuel, and 
certain items of instructional materials. 
Endless forms and instructional sheets are 
printed or duplicated, all of which could 
be reduced with corresponding economy of 
paper. Large amounts of coal and oil can 
be saved if unnecessary schoolrooms are 
closed and if all older school buildings are 
carefully repaired to eliminate heat waste. 
Roofs and upper floors can be insulated 
with a noncritical wood-base material: 
windows can be tightened; boilers, radia- 
tors, temperature regulation, and heating 
lines can be checked for efficiency. A 
further economy of 10 per cent in all 
school consumption of fuel would help 
enormously to solve the fuel problems 
which vex the nation. 

For the coming school vear there seems 
to be a need for stepping up the planning 
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function of school boards through more 
conscious attention to the long-range prob- 
lems of instructional programs, of financ- 
ing, and of school-plant expansion. The 
superintendents and business executives are 
quite generally engaged in planning, but 
too infrequently is this aspect of their 
work a distinct requirement of the monthly 
agenda of board meetings. As a group 
activity too few boards are asking for 
periodical statements on developments and 
continuing studies. In the large and 
medium-size cities there are municipal and 
citizen groups engaged in various aspects 
of planning for governmental and social 
betterment, and altogether too rarely are 
the school interests represented in these 
groups for the distinct purposes of co- 
operation and parallel action within the 
school system. The decentralizing tendency 
which city populations are now exhibiting 
is a typical aspect of planning in which 
the schools have an educational, a plant, 
and a heavy financial stake. City planning 
will be a failure educationally, unless the 
schools participate. This same observation 
applies to almost every problem of child 
care, community welfare, and 
culture. 


general 


Fewer and Better Meetings 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of educa- 
tional associations have eliminated for the 
duration of the war all conventions and 
conferences. This praiseworthy _ policy 
provides a considerable economy for teach- 
ers who have been importuned to attend 
numerous meetings of doubtful value. 

Boards of education and local school- 
administrative groups still are guilty of 
holding too many meetings and too many 
unnecessary conferences. On the slightest 
provocation, committees and groups of 
schoolmen are called together to discuss 
half-digested projects and to listen to 
leaders who might think through problems 
and projects before sending out a call. For 
the duration of the war, it should be the 
policy of school executives to consider and 
reconsider the necessity for all meetings 
and conferences. A good slogan would be 
fewer and better meetings. 


Questions of Independence 
in School Administration 


IT IS conceded that while the public 
schools are the concern of the state, it is 
also understood that the state delegates the 
authority for local control. Thus, by law, 
the board of education is entrusted with 
the administration of the school system. 
Local taxation supports the schools and 
hence local control is both logical and 
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expedient. Besides, it is inherent in the 
American spirit that the community wants 
to be near its schools and manifest interest 
in their programs and service. This implies 
that the legally constituted body, the board 
of education, must be free from other 
municipal agencies and serve as an 
independent body within the meaning of 
the state laws which guide all the schools 
within the commonwealth. True, in in- 
stances, the taxing power lies with the local 
legislative body which holds an unwise 
veto power on the size of the school budget. 
But, no branch of the local government 
properly can dictate what items shall or 
shall not be provided in the school budget 
or how the school dollar shall be expended. 

And yet, eruptions and clashes arise 
more particularly in communities where 
the appointive system in creating boards of 
education prevails, and where the executive 
who enjoys the appointing power seeks to 
control or harm those in immediate charge 
of a school system. Thus, it is found that 
in a number of the cities where the 
appointive system prevails that the mayor 
and members of the city council seek to 
interfere with the orderly administration 
of the schools. In the New England states, 
the mayor by virtue of his office becomes 
an ex-officio member of the school com- 
mittee, a relationship which leads to many 
conflicts and controversies. 

One would imagine that a city of the 
size and importance as is the city of New 
York, with its history of many years and 
the experience and service of many minds 
behind it, would come to an understand- 
ing that would recognize the administration 
of a school system as a highly specialized 
entity and project. 

In other words, it would seem that in 
the light of this fact and the spirit of state 
laws that a board of education must be 
regarded as an independent body in order 
to realize its purpose in the highest manner. 
And yet, the Public Education Association 
of New York City recently expressed itself 
in the following language: “The mayor has 
no legal right to investigate this issue since 
education is a state function and must be 
kept free from municipal politics and 
pressures. The board of education, we 
believe, must maintain itself as an 
independent body representing us, the 
people of New York, and must be free 
to act without fear of political recrimina- 
tion.” 

The conclusion here must be that this 
interference with the administration arises 
in many communities that time, thought, 
and experience have taught that where 
boards of education are left free to exercise 
their best judgment, responsible only to 
the taxpaying constituency that elects its 
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members, they render the most efficient 
service. 


The Layman and the Expert 


THE relation of the layman in education 
to the professional educator is one of the 
fine privileges of American democracy. 
This is especially true of membership on 
the board of education in which the lay- 
man, acting with his associates as respon- 
sible representatives of the community, 
helps make educational policies and de- 
velop instructional services and acts as 
ambassador of good will in making new 
school undertakings acceptable to school 
patrons and citizens. 

Much of the efficiency of the school- 
board member in this aspect of his work 
depends upon the superintendent and his 
associates who have the job of lifting out 
the simple essentials from the technical- 
ities of educational philosophy, of curricu- 
lum changes, and of new teaching ideas, 
and of translating into everyday language 
the complications of professional view- 


point and terminology. It has been our 
experience that the most able superin- 
tendents and school- business executives 
can make a case for themselves in the 
simplest terms and in most easily remem- 
bered arguments. And they can get their 
ideas over to newspapermen as well. It is 
the pedantic pedagogue, none too sure of 
his footing, who mystifies and confuses by 
his vague references and his insistence on 
technicalities. 

On the part of the school-board mem- 
ber, the willingness to really master his 
job and to fully study and digest every 
new school enterprise is a responsibility 
that makes for success as a board member 
and as an important link with the 
community. 


— oo 


Semiannual Index 


A Title Page and Index for Volume 106 
of the ScHoot BoarpD JouRNAL has been 
prepared and will be sent to any subscriber 
free upon request. Address P. O. Box 2068, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For a Reading Program in the 


Foreign Languages 
Harold Croghan’ 


The instructional problem in the foreign 
languages is a very live one in the professional 
journals. The interest in learning a foreign 
language has run over into the magazines of 
general circulation. The problem is stated in 
many ways and answered with almost as many 
conclusions. The one proposition upon which 
most are agreed is that the aim of instruction 
should be limited to specific goals. That is, to 
use a military metaphor, we should hit hard 
at a limited objective. 

In the lively field of Spanish the interest in 
creating a Basic Spanish is indicative of this 
tendency. It is suggested that a simplified 
Spanish with a small vocabulary will serve the 
ends of American rapprochement better than 
our blundering efforts to encompass the whole 
manificent field of literary Spanish. 

But the direction of delimitation in the 
teaching of the foreign languages is likely to 
be less startling. We believe and hope that it 
will mean an acceptance of the validity of the 
reading aim. We have paid lip service to that 
aim for a long time, for it is a very old prin- 
ciple in the methodology of language instruc- 
tion. As long ago as 1898 the Committee of 
Twelve of the Modern Language Association 
concluded that the ability to read must be the 
first aim of instruction. 


Thin Dividends 


Indeed in the literature of methods the core 
importance of reading is accepted as a major 
premise. Unfortunately it is a premise that 
has not been acted upon. The stress is still 
where it was ten years ago when the National 
Survey of Secondary Education pointed out 
that reproductive exercises were the prevailing 
measures of students’ progress. We who teach 
are greatly to blame. We, too, have wished to 
delimit our responsibilities. Faced with an un- 
selected registration and supplied with one 
hard-bitten grammar for each student, the 
teacher pounded at some principles of gram- 
mar that he chose to believe fundamental 
Pressure to reflect the changing enthusiasms of 
the adminstration has made the following of 
any aim within the classroom difficult. We 
must conclude in no spirit of exasperation but 
as a matter of record that our teaching of the 
foreign languages has paid thin dividends. 

The evidence is in. The situation is about 
as definite as anything in this changing world 
The whimsical enrollment in the foreign lan- 
guages because “they want to go to college,” 
teachers meeting their classes as a daily round 
of discipline or trying to please the principal 
back from the last convention with a new 
“bee in his bonnet” have not added up to any 
vigorous program. And we do need a vigorous 
program of reading in the high school lan- 
guage classes. 

Such a program will reflect the national 
urgency, the need to train young people to the 
limits of their power and within the range of 
their aptitudes in the techniques of a world 


1Instructor, Sullivan High School, Chicago, Ill., on leave 
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society. The teachers of the modern foreign 
languages will have their part to play in this 
urgency 

The situation may be stated thus: We have 
failed to set up in the high schools language 
curriculums that correspond either to reality 
or to the recommendations of sound research. 
We have permitted registration of students 
who lacked the background that promise a 
measure of success. We have not furnished 
students with materials adequate for realizing 
the basic reading aim. 


Our Duty: Reading Competence 


To turn the medal over we may thus read 
our duty: We shall bend our energy to ac- 
complish the one reachable goal under group 
instruction at the high school level, a reading 
competence. We shall limit enrollment to 
those students who have a reasonable chance 
of success. We shall provide them with read- 
ing material correctly planned and adequate 
in quantity for the accomplishment of the 
reading aim. 

There is no experimental evidence that 
grammar can be taught deductively for reten- 
tion. High school graduates whose experience 
in a foreign language sequence has been the 
usual one — listening to the teacher, listening 
to records, singing, making posters, writing 
dictation, writing ‘“‘composition”’ exercises, and 
reading 150-200 pages a semester through 
four and six semesters — are repeatedly rele- 
gated to the beginning sections at the univer- 
sities. And if one doubts the functional sound- 
ness of the reading aim he may be interested 
in the Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Public Library for 1941. Reflecting 
the upswing in Spanish popularity, 13,286 
Spanish books were withdrawn, an increase of 
about 33 per cent over the previous year. 

Research in the problem of the retarded 
reader in English supports our second proposi- 
tion. The weight of these studies lies against 
the enrollment of low reading ability in the 
foreign languages. Opening the doors to all 
comers has only made the teaching problem a 
disheartening one, it has submitted the handi- 
capped student to repeated experiences of fail- 
ure that have not been concealed by special 
classes, modified assignments, and “activity” 


TEACHERS AND DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Teachers should have a share in developing 
educational policies. Democracy cannot be taught 
in the classroom if it be denied in the principal's 
or superintendent's office. Nor can democracy in 
school organization be developed by formula. For 
in the last analysis, democracy is a spirit, an atti- 
tude toward other human beings which is based 
on a respect for human personality and a belief 
in human intelligence. When school administration 
is infused with this spirit, it will find expression 
in school practice. Without it, no amount of or- 
ganizational machinery will avail — John W. Stude- 
baker. 
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programs. To keep this paper free from any 
air of special pleading one must add that some 
interesting work has been undone with stu- 
dents of very low IQ’s. They often do amaz- 
ingly well in classes where there is emphasis 
upon realia and a rather exhausting venture 
into oral dramatics on the teacher’s part. Nor 
does the ability to read a foreign language 
suppose a more than modest intelligence level 


Better Selection of Materials 


The first problem that will attend a shifting 
of emphasis to a reading program is that of 
furnishing reading materials. While such a 
program puts the onus of the learning process 
where it belongs, on the student, it leaves to 
the teacher the task of providing reading ma- 
terial written with care in a limited vocab- 
ulary and rising on a very low incline to 
maturity. The experience of adults who have 
learned to read a second language as a nec- 
essary tool indicate that we shall have to re- 
vise upward again and again the reading goals 
Adults find that the amount of reading that 
must be done before reaching a competence in 
a second language is very great, not less than 
five thousand pages. Adult experience also 
shows that the retention of a reading skill is 
very high and there is almost no correlation 
with reproductive ability. 

In choosing material the teacher must be- 
lieve that correctly planned units will begin 
with present interests and familiar situations, 
and from them lead students to mature, signifi- 
cant, and dignified material. We may not 
hope, however, to interest high school students 
in literary material that is very thoughtful or 
very sensitive. The new vocabulary should 
build up at the ratio of about one new word 
to fifty. Fifteen pages (4500 words) of this 
material ought to be read for comprehension 
in an hour. 

The Los Angeles Research Bulletin recom- 
mends 10- or 12-point type and estimates that 
appropriate pictures raise the comprehension 
speed 15 per cent. 

Finally, in spite of the bias that many old 
teachers entertain there is no experimental 
evidence in favor of intensive reading or 
verbatim translation and no decisive evidence 
that reading a foreign language makes a better 
reader of the vernacular. So far as we know 
the measurable value of the study of a foreign 
language is simply the measure of its mastery 





— +. 


LA GRANGE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The school authorities at La Grange, IIl., are 
cooperating with the government in plans to 
relieve the shortage of man power in agriculture 
and industry. The schools are offering opportun- 
ities for pupils over 14 years of age to find em- 
ployment in part-time job or in farm work. 
Boys and girls are encouraged to register for 
such work in their respective schools or with 
the employment service 

The recreation commission is sponsoring two 
activities during the summer months. There will 
be a full summer program, including play school, 
band, crafts, dramatics, story hour, tennis, hard 
ball, soft ball, horseshoe tournaments, and hiking 
All boys and girls are encouraged to participate 
in the summer program 

Parents are asked to encourage the worthy 
use of leisure time during the summer months 
Parents can contribute much to the child’s de- 
velopment through a well-planned program for 
summer activities. Instruction in safety and su- 
pervision in bicycle riding and the use of roller 
skates is most essential. The home of the pupil 
should be made the center for good times of 
the children 
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America needs your school projector— 
needs it NOW/ Don’t let it stand idle. Don’t let it collect dust 
ene behind locked doors when there are so many vitally important 
s that jobs for it to do in this hour of national emergency. Keep it 
ension busy in and out of the classroom! 


If your school is not going to be open for summer classes, 
ry old place your school projector at the disposal of community 


nental groups and organizations. They need it. . . for training new 
¢, pd recruits to war production jobs .. . for showing films that 
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e . : : - 
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cleanliness is obtained because the 
ingredients of Floor-San quickly 
film and float the dirt to the surfa 
speedily and easily rinsed off. 


No need to mix, 
remember, Floor 


oor-San is mild, 
won't discolor . « - 
won't run colors. 






THE HUNTINGTON ¢% LABORATORIES INC 


Otnvin HUNTINGTON INDIANA . Teseste 


School Law 





School-District Property 

An Illinois plaintiff was properly disallowed re- 
covery on invoices for goods furnished a school 
district on orders given by the janitor after the 
adoption of a resolution by the board of school 
directors prohibiting the janitor from giving 
orders for supplies. Smith-Hurd stats. c. 122, 
$§ 119, 120.— Sebastian v. School Directors of 
School Dist. No. 103, Montgomery County, 47 
Northeastern reporter 121, Ill. App. 

A school district could not escape liability to 
an 11-year-old pupil whose leg was broken by a 
fellow pupil in the schoolyard during recess on 
the ground that the school district was not liable 
for willful misconduct of a pupil, where the 


When Floor-San takes over, 
lems vanish, for Floor-San 
thorough cleaning —w 


safety—no matter where it’s used! 
You can use Fk ' 
asphalt tile, 


any other fl 
that your floors will remain unha 


ONE order—ONE delivery 
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pa Bay we problems. You nee 
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d with a single delivery 
Tae maintain all floors. 
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Gleaming Cleanliness, Faster and Easier 


In hundreds of institutions, floors cleaned with 

loor-San are a source of constant pride, for Floor-San 
brings out the gleaming beauty of the floor. True 
powerful detergent 
penetrate the dirt 
ce from which it is 
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floors, you simplify 
1 order only one clean- 
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Such approval means that 







FLOOK-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 


evidence supported the inference that there was a 
negligent omission to provide adequate supervi 
sion, and that had the supervisor assigned seen 
the fighting serious injury would have been anti 
cipated. Calif. school code, §§ 2.801, 5.543.- 

Charonnat v. San Francisco Unified School Dist., 
133 Pacific reporter 2d 643, Calif. App. 

A provision of school bonds for payment at a 
national bank was not rendered impossible of 
performance by the bank’s merger with another 
national bank, so as to permit the obligator to 
select another as place of payment since under 
the National Banking Act the merged bank’s 
identity was preserved in a consolidated institu 
tion. 12 U.S. C. 33 DeFoe v. Board of Public 
Instruction of Alachua County, Fla., 132 F. 2d 
971, C.C.A. Fla. 

A Vermont statute delegating to a 
trict certain of 
cation and 


S¢ hool dis- 
the state’s duties regarding edu- 
indicating officials by whom those 
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duties are to be performed does not impose upon 
a school district or its directors any liability to 
which the common law does not subject them. 
P.L. 4173, § 4329.— Farmer v. Poultney School 
Dist., 30 Atlantic reporter 2d 89, Vt. 


School District Taxation 


The Illinois constitutional requirement that a 
school district shall when issuing bonds provide 
for the levy of a tax sufficient to pay maturing 
principal and interest is “mandatory” and self- 
executing. Smith-Hurd stats. const. art. 9, § 12, 
— People ex rel. Henry v. New York Cent. R. 
Lines, 45 Northeastern reporter 2d 860, 381 Ill, 
490. 

The head of a high school department held a 
“position” under the Minnesota Teachers Tenure 
Law distinct from that of a teacher whose duties 
were confined to teaching departmental! subjects, 
and the discharge of such a department head 
without the discontinuance of his particular posi- 
tion as a “teacher of the district” because of a 
decrease in enrollment was improper. Minn. st. 
1941, §§ 130.22 to 130.32.— State ex rel. Ging v. 
Board of Education of City of Duluth, 7 North- 
western reporter 2d 544, Minn. 

The salaries of teachers as fixed in salary 
schedules adopted by the board of education and 
accepted by teachers constituted “contracts” be- 
tween teachers and board, and salaries thus 
agreed upon could not be reduced without the 
consent of the teachers. N. Y. Education Law, § 
884. — Chapin v. Board of Education of City of 
Buffalo, 39 N. Y. S. 2d 161. 


School-District Claims 


A school-district was such a “body corporate” 
under the law that it could be sued where it had 
incurred a liability under the law. — Wrightsville 
Consol. School Dist. v. Selig Co., 24 Southeastern 
reporter 2d 306, Ga. 


SCHOOL LAW 

®& The proposed Iowa school code, prepared by 
a special commission of legislators and educators, 
failed of passage during the final session of the 
senate. 

A new commission has been appointed for the 
coming two years, to report at the opening of 
the fifty-first general assembly in January, 1945 
While the Iowa school people are disappointed, 
they expect to have a constructive code ready 
for the new assembly. 

& The St. Louis board of education had no au- 
thority to dismiss Dr. Homer W. Anderson from 
the office of superintendent of schools before the 
expiration of his term. A decision to this effect 
has been rendered by the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals, which reversed a decision of a lower court 
The status of Doctor Anderson, who is in Wash 
ington in a government position, is not changed 
by the court’s decision 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
® Tuorre J. Gorvon has been elected president of the 
school board at Jefferson City, Mo. 


® The school board at Springfield, Ill., has reorganized 


with J. Ira Cops as president, and A. E. Mester as 
vice-president 
> M. H. HorrrncswortH has been elected president of 


the Joliet High School Board at Joliet, Ill 

® Aaron LANGE has been elected president of the 
school board at East Peoria, III 

® Detos Huxtaste has been elected president of the 
school board at Champaign, III 

® TRUMAN PLANTz, Jr., has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Rock Island, Ill 

> J. Paut Moetrer has been elected president of the 
township high school board at Belleville, Ill 

> R. L. Hawkins has been elected president of the 
school board at Monroe City, Mo 

> W. Harry THOLBURN has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Webb City, Mo 


grade 


> Dr. Joun F. Grace has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Excelsior Springs, M« 
> Joun W. Lurr has been renamed as president of the 


board of Independence, Mo., for his eighth term 

® Henry Scuerre has been elected president of the 
school board at Sheboygan, Wis. The new members of the 
board are Grorce Fesster and VINCENT MEYER 

® Cuartes Van SwHaicx has been elected president of 
the school board at Spring Valley, Ill 


—_ 
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Photograph from Official British Army Film ‘“‘DESERT VICTORY” Released through 20th Century Fox 






WAR’S HOWLING HELL 


»»»-DeVRY Cameras Took It Too 


Into the toughest kind 
of punishment man or 
mechanism could be 
asked to take — with 
those 26 men and six of- 
ficers who filmed “DES- 
ERT VICTORY”, went 
DeVRY motion picture 
cameras. And they took 
it! Heat! Sand! Hour- 
on-hour, day-m, day-out 
grueling, grinding per- @, 
formance at the hands Model 
of men who were out to 

make the picture of pictures—even 
though they died making it—which 
four did. DeVRY cameras caught 





—for Excellence in 
the Production of 
Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment 





the grimmest as well as 
the grandest detail of 
sheer, thundering, howl- 
ing hell—the British 8th 
Army’s __ history-writing 
rout of Rommel from 
El Alamein to Tripoli. 
You want to see “DES- 
ERT VICTORY.” You 
want the best in war- 
born motion picture 


sound equipment—cam- 
eras or projectors. When 
Peace comes, keep your 
eye on DEVRY! DeVRY CORP., 

1106 Armitage Ave., Chicago, 
U.S.A. BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 






WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Teachers’ Salaries 
SEE 


® Cambridge, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases of $200 for 800 school 
employees. The increases were dated back to Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 

® Flint, Mich. Bonuses of $100 for 1250 
school employees have been approved by the 
school board. A bonus of $25 has already been 
paid, and an additional $75 will be given at the 
end of the school year. 

® San Bernardino, Calif. Salary increases ag 
gregating $72,000 have been given to teachers, 
custodians, and clerical employees of the school 
board. Teachers will receive a 6.3 per cent in 
crease, with a minimum salary of $1,620 per year 


for all teachers. Blanket increases of $150 per 
year will be given all instructors who were receiv- 
ing less than $1,900, and $100 to those receiv- 
ing over $1,900. The head custodian was raised 
from $140 to $175, and the custodian-gardener 
from $115 to $140. Clerical employees were given 
increases averaging 9.5 per cent. Senior clerks 
were raised from $125 to $130 per month 

®& The Wisconsin Education Association, in a 
circular issued May 1, 1943, points out that 
school boards and local communities in the state 
have recognized the need of adjusting teachers’ 
salaries, by granting the largest salary increases in 
the past twenty years. Raises of $15, $20, and $30 
per month are common, and state graded schools 
are offering raises ranging up to $300 in the 
effort to retain their teachers. Village schools 
report percentage increases ranging up to 20 per 
cent, with increases on a dollar basis as high as 
$600 over last year. Numerous annual raises ot 
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$150, $200, and $250 have been given in the 
village schools. The larger cities are following 
their salary schedules and making cost-of-living 
adjustments in addition. In some cities, these 
extra payments have amounted to as much as 
$250. 

® Galion, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a new Salary schedule, calling for a maximum of 
$2,000 for all teachers holding the M.A. degree. 
For experienced teachers in the school system, a 
service credit of two semester hours of profes- 
sional preparation will be allowed for each year 
of teaching experience beyond the tenth year. The 
maximum of thirty hours of service credit wil] 
be given only on the undergraduate level. Upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent M, A 
Povenmire, the board will pay a salary above the 
schedule where the position involves outside work 
and responsibility, such as coaching, supervision, 
or work in special fields. 

® Maumee, Ohio. All teachers’ salaries for the 
year 1943-44 have been increased from $150 to 
$300 per teacher. 

& Orrville, Ohio. The school board has revised 
the teachers’ salary schedule. Beginning with Sep- 
tember, 1943, the minimum and maximum sal- 
aries will be increased at $100. The range of 
service years has also been changed to permit 
teachers to reach the maximum salary in 12 
years. All teachers have been given increases of 
$150 to bring the salary range into harmony with 
prevailing wages. Noncertified employees will re- 
ceive increases of $50, beginning with September 
& Okmulgee, Okla. All teachers have received 
an adjustment in salaries ranging from 15 to 20 
per cent for the school year 1943-44 

®& Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has re- 
vised the salary schedule to provide average in- 
creases of 15 per cent and new minimum salaries 
for A, B, and C groups. 

Group A teachers, without degrees will be paid 
new minimums of from $1,380 to $1,920, with in- 
crements of $60. Teachers in Group B, with 
degrees, will be paid minimums of from $1,500 to 
$2,400, with increments of $75. Those in Group 
C, having bachelor’s degrees, will receive min- 
imums of from $1,600 to $2,600, with increments 
of $100. 
®& Dallas, Tex. The school board has approved 
a new plan providing for gradual increases in pay 
for Negro teachers, to raise the salaries to white 
teacher levels. Under the plan, the increases will 
be given in portions, starting this spring, and the 
last 30 per cent raise will be paid in September, 
1945. The increases will cost a total of $297,50C 
more per year. 

& Middletown, N Y The school board has 
given temporary bonuses to all teachers to meet 
the higher living costs. Under the plan, three 
tenths of the bonus will be paid during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and seven tenths, the balance, 
will be paid when funds become available in 
1944 

®& Fond du Lac, Wis. All teachers in the schools 
have been given $80 cost-of-living increases for 
the school year 1943-44. The increases will 
amount to $13,000 
® Lansing, Mich. The school board has given 
$200 salary increases to all school employees, 
amounting to a total of $108,200 

La Salle, Ill. The La Salle-Peru township 
high school board has given increases of $15 
per month to all teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and members of the school staff for the 
school year 1943-44, The increases will raise 
the school pay roll by $9,420. 

® Muskegon, Mich. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases of $100 to all school 
employees, with salary adjustments up to $100 
for teachers under schedule. This is in addition 
to $100 salary increases given at the beginning 
of the second term. 

& St. Joseph, Mo. Salary increases of 5.4 per 
cent have been given to all school employees, 
effective in September. The total cost of the 
increases will be $35,000 


Concluded on page 48) 
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STEEL HAS GONE TO WAR! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpeners will be back. 
Right now, there’s another job. Their plant is very 
busy making precision Ammunition . . . lots of it! 
That Ammunition must be “‘just so”... every 
projectile perfectly formed to very accurate speci- 
fications. American lives can depend on one cer- 
tain piece of Ammunition flying straight and true 
to the mark! 

That’s why Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
cannot be manufactured now .. . but they will be 
back. They will be the same fine Sharpeners as 
always... leaders in precision quality . . . in long- 
life service . . . in doing their own particular job 


efficiently! 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
will be back 
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(Concluded from page 46) 


® St. Louis, Mo. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases totaling $58,000 to em- 
ployees of the instruction, finance, building, and 
auditing departments who receive less than 
$1,900 per year. 
© Indianapolis, Ind. Salary increases ranging 
from $7.50 to $35 per month have been given 
to 1800 teachers in the schools. Under the new 
schedule, teachers now receiving less than the 
professional maximum for their classifications 
will receive increases. 

Teachers who receive less than $180 per month 
will be paid increases beginning in September. 
Those whose salaries range between $180 and 
$200 per month will receive part of their in- 
creases in September and the remainder in 
January. For all others the increases are to be 
effective January 1. Beginning teachers, with a 
degree but no teaching experience, will receive 
$150 per month. The new maximums provide a 
salary of $3,000 for teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree, and $3,500 for teachers with a master’s 
degree. 
® Covington, Ky. The school board has re- 
jected a request of the nonteaching employees 
for increased salaries. 
® Manitowoc, Wis. All teachers in the city 
schools have been given “cost-of-living” pay 
increase adjustments, amounting to $180 per year. 
The increases were dated back to March 1. 
® Wasco, Calif. The school board has given 
salary increases to elementary teachers to meet 
the increased cost of living. Each teacher will 
receive an increase of $200 if she receives a sal- 
ary of $1,800 or more. A teacher who receives 
less than $1,800 will receive an increase of $240 
® Royal Oak, Mich. All teachers in the school 
system have been given salary increases and 
bonuses amounting to a total of $400 for each 
member of the staff. The increases will be de- 
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rived from three sources: (1) an upward re 
vision of $150 in the basic salary schedule, (2) 
an increase of $250 in the maximum salaries, 
and (3) an additional bonus of $50 payable 
June 1, 1943, and $100 payable monthly during 
1944. The schedule calls for a starting salary of 
$1,400 for A. B. degree teachers, and $1,500 
for M. A. degree teachers. 

® Norfolk, Neb. Public school and junior col 
lege teachers have been re-elected for the next 
year with increases of approximately 11 per cent 
in salaries. The highest percentage increase was 
33 «1/3. 

® Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
given increases of $200 to teachers, clerks, and 
stenographers. The increases were dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 

® Fort Wayne, Ind. Salary increases amount- 
ing to $181,900 have been given to teachers, 
principals, and nonteaching school employees for 
the year 1943-44. The increases will amount to 
$10 a month from September to December of 
the current year, and $20 per month during 1944 
® Junction City, Kans. Salary increases rang- 
ing from 2% to 17% per cent have been voted 
by the school board for all teachers and school 
employees. The highest percentage increases went 
to the lowest paid teachers. 

® Lawrence, Kans. The school board has in- 
creased the salary item by 8 per cent for 1943- 
44 to take care of proposed increases in teachers’ 
salaries 

®& Ottawa, Kans. The school board has voted 
salary increases of $100 for reappointed teachers 
for the next school year. 

® Spring Lake, Mich. The school board has 
voted 10 per cent salary increases for all teachers 
signed up for the next school year. 

® Granite City, Ill. The school board has 
approved a new salary schedule, providing for 
increases ranging from $10 to $25 per month 
for all school employees. The increases, which 
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total $11,000 per annum, are in addition to 
bonuses allowed 

& Belding, Mich. The school board has given 
increases of $200 in salary to each teacher for 
the next year. 

® Providence, Ky. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases of $10 per month for 
all teachers and school employees 

®> Minot, N. Dak. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for 86 teachers for the 
next year, amounting to $18,862. 

& Westfield, Mass. The school board has re- 
vised the salary schedule to provide new mini- 
mum and maximum salaries for all teachers. 
The regular salary increments will be continued 
on the basis of $100 for the first year and $50 
thereafter until the maximum is reached. Under 
the schedule, the first-year minimum will be 
$1,200 and thirteenth-year maximum will be 
$2,100. Present salaries received by teachers shall 
not be cut to meet the new maximum. Single 
men will be paid $300 more than women. Mar- 
ried men $500 more than women. Credit heads 
of departments will receive $100 additional; the 
supervisors $200 additional; teaching principals 
$1,950 to a six-year maximum of $2,250 plus 
$50 for each additional room; supervising prin- 
cipals in grades one to six $2,100 to a maximum 
of $2,400. The men will go to a maximum 
of $2,900 and each will receive $300 additional 
if they are principals of two schools. The prin- 
cipal of the intermediate grammar school will 
have a maximum of $3,100 and the principal 
of the trade school $3,600. The principal of the 
high school will go from $4,100 to $4,400 and the 
superintendent of schools from $4,700 to $5,000, 
doctor’s degree. 

® Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has 
voted to continue the employment of married 
women teachers for the duration of the war. The 
board voted to reappoint four married women 
now in the service of the schools 
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Ordinary book bindings cannot stand up for 
an extended period —under the mileage 
friction a book receives, sliding across the 


school desk top, as well as the usual daily 
wear and handling. 


The HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


made of tough fibers — wear resistant and waterproof 
— receives this frictional wear—helps to hold the bind- 
ings in place and strengthens the entire book. 


HOLDEN 


Miles C. Holden, President 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





School Board News 
ee 


®& Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a condensed school calendar for 1943- 
44, which calls for a saving of two weeks, with 
the schools opening on September 13 and closing 
on June 23, 1944. 

Elimination of Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, Armistice Day, and cutting the usual 
Easter vacation to one day— Good Friday — 
is provided in the calendar. 
® Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has or- 
dered that the janitors’ salary schedule be in- 
creased $15 per month, effective July 1, 1943. 
Substitute janitors will be paid $100 per month, 
and school matrons $80 per month. 
®& Covington, Ky. The school board has 
adopted a modified plan to govern the granting 
of leaves of absence to school employees who 
leave to join the armed service. The plan pro- 
vides that priorities upon receiving jobs when 
they return will be given only to those em- 
ployees who entered the uniformed armed service. 
Persons entering the civilian branches of war 
service cannot claim priority at the end of the 
war. 
® Omaha, Neb. The school board has in- 
vested $500,000 of the sinking fund money in 
2 per cent government bonds. 
® Galena, Ill. The school board has decided 
to close one grade school and eliminate shopwork 
in the high school in order to solve its financial 
problem. The closing of the school will make 
it possible to offer present teachers increases 
of $200 a year. 
® Minneapolis, Minn. Plots of ground owned 
by the school board have been made available 
to citizens for victory gardens. A rent of $1 
has been set for the season. 
® Winfield, Kans. The school board has voted 
to conduct a six weeks’ summer school this year, 


beginning with June 1. It is expected that the 
program will be largely limited to boys and 
girls of the lower age groups. 

® Fulton, Ky. The school board has discon- 
tinued the football team for the duration of 
the war. 

® New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
voted to award diplomas to high school seniors 
who enter the armed forces after they have of- 
fered proof that they have been accepted, and 
after they have presented evidence that they 
have earned 70 points toward graduation. 

® East Baton Rouge, La. The school board 
has decided not to ask deferments for any school 
employee. Any employee in the draft ages will 
be subject to call. 

®& St. Louis, Mo. The school board has in- 
vested $25,000 in 2% per cent Treasury bonds. 
® Waupaca, Wis. The school board has revised 
its rules to provide that all school purchases 
shall be accompanied by purchase orders signed 
by the superintendent and at least two mem- 
bers of the board. Purchases not exceeding $15 
may be made by the superintendent, when 
necessary, to be accounted for by proper voucher 
and bills. Claims against the board may be paid 
only when accompanied by a copy of the pur- 
chase order and a voucher signed by the super- 
intendent and two members of the board. All 
claims must be filed in the office of the city 
clerk not less than 24 hours preceding the school- 
board meeting. 

® The board of education of Berkeley, Calif., 
has rejected United States aid for food to be 
provided for indigent school children. The free 
food offer was rejected because the board is 
itself fully able to look after the needy children. 
® Burlingame, Calif. New courses in mechani- 
cal science and basic physics are being offered 
in the high school as a part of the war effort 
® Bluffton, Ind. The city schools are being 
dismissed at three o’clock each afternoon during 
the week to permit rural students to work on 
farms. The noon hour has been shortened to 


make up the time lost by the early afternoon 
dismissal 

®& Norwood, Ohio. The board of education has 
cooperated with the city department of recreation 
in providing a year-round program of recrea- 
tional opportunities for young people of the city. 

A recreation committee, appointed by the 
mayor, is in full operation. The committee com- 
prises two members of the board of education, 
and one having the approval of the board. 

The recreation program is subsidized through- 
out the summer and fall months. This plan is 
being followed because of conditions growing out 
of the war which has placed heavy burdens upon 
the city for the care of young people. The pro- 
gram is financed under the Lanham _ fund, 
and includes two child-care centers for children 
of nursery age, and two extended school centers 
for older children. 
® Galion, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to continue its project of supervision of 
the Heise Park playground during the summer 
months. The nursery school, conducted since 1938 
with WPA funds, will continue to be operated 
under a Lanham Act appropriation. In addition, 
child care will be provided for school-age children 
of working mothers during the summer. 

® Omaha, Neb. The school board has obtained 
a government grant of $105,368 to assist in the 
establishment of child centers in the city. 

® Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
given permission to the city playground commis- 
sion to use school grounds and buildings for 
spring and summer playgrounds. 

The board has voted to permit junior high 
school boys who are 14 years old, to leave school 
on May 1, to work on farms. These boys must 
have the consent of their parents and must have 
their work completed up to the time of their 
leaving. 

® Dowagiac, Mich. A course in religious edu- 
cation is being offered in the high school. The 
classes are being conducted under the super- 
vision of six local churches. 
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FOR BETTER RESULTS... DENVER 
+ . . r The 
Hillyard Hi-Quality Treatments geared 
and Maintenance Products in 4 
44. ( 
¥% Hillyards have treatments for every type and sel 
surface, maintenance products, disinfect- = 2 
. “ : ‘ nd s 
ants and sanitation supplies for every a oe 
school need from the foundation to the commi' 
roof top. Hillyard’s Hi-Quality line of These 
Products do their work efficiently and komme 
economically. science 
% Hillyard Sanitation and Maintenance for a 
Engi Mea? ae : , critical 
ingineers can help effectively with ideas The 
and suggestions that will improve your perient 
building maintenance be it floors, comba 
walls, roofs, pools, disinfectants, sanitation age 
or boiler room inside or outside the should 
building, Hillyards Hi-Quality Products tion : 
mean economical operation. streng! 
*% Hillyards Calking RV 
Compound will 32 ake, ® Call or wire us for 
save fuel, | used a Hillyard Engi- The 
around windows, “ ‘ ¥" I 
doors and on walls neer, there is one = ae 
. and by using in your locality seriou: 
Hillyards Boiler his advice and rec- The 
Compound your , that t 
heating plant will ommendations are, ‘ 
give more heat of course, free. no rer 
with less fuel the w: 
cordin 
teache 
: 
THE HILLYARD COMPANY | hae 
7 
e positic 
+. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. al 
. ; . ? nm ; 7 in cla: 
with work experience provided as a part of camp that these buildings had a floor area of 1,112,000 placer 
PRINCIPLES FOR EDUCATION IN THE life. sq. ft., and a valuation of $5,942,000 increa 
POSTWAR PERIOD’ 9. That meals at school, and supervised work choo! 

The National Resources Planning Board, 4nd play projects and other services before and PERSONAL NEWS ~ Me 
through its educational section, has prepared a fter school hours, be made available to all chil- > Wit1am Munro, of Temperance, Mich., has been includ 
statement of principles which should guide the dren who need them. : 9 elected superintendent of schools at Athens inexp 
kind and quality of education during the recon- 10. That an extensive program of building con > Gaytorp M. Speaker has been elected superintendent localit 
struction period after the coming of peace. The ‘struction and repair be undertaken to meet the of schools at River Rouge, Mich., to succeed Alexander teach 
recommendations which are discussed at length needs of education at all levels. rm ae is retiring from the position on July 1. ie a 
are intended to give access to all children to a 11. That school districts be reorganized to en the enanene ~ ow nh vodaile, Hil wemers: cours 
d ; wg , ‘a : sa ge “orm a “age Sa » elementary s Is ¢ andalia, ; ) 
justifiable minimum of education. large the local administrative unit and the tax > Cuarres L. BuTTeRFIELD has been elected superintend- of cla 

1. That equal access to elementary and high base. _ Te ; ent of schools at Wayne, Mich., to succeed M. L. McCoy. 
school education be assured all children and | 12. That dormitories and transportation serv > Supt. Husert Crarxe, of Litchfield, Mich., has re- 
youth. ices for pupils in rural areas be greatly expanded. signed and accepted a commission as lieutenant, junior Vai 

2. That services for young children, such as 13. That the services of the United States grade in the U. S. Navy. : are i 
nursery schools and kindergartens, be made gen- Office of Education and state departments of edu > Supt. Harry Krrx, of Shoals, Ind., has resigned and handl 
erally available in urban areas and in so far as Cation be expanded and developed to provide mee nt a ae service as a hyro ge 

. . . i pees ian - . ca ao. ss gre cal surveyor an ap make 7, * 
possible in those rural areas where the need is adequate research facilities and educational lead- > Supt. J. D. Kine, of Ennis, Tex., has been re-elected schoo 
greatest. ership to the nation. ; for a two-year term sired 

3. That equal access to general and specialized 14. That adequate funds be made available by > V. B. Armstrronc, of Cashmere, Wash., has been the I 
education be made available to all youth of col- the local, state, and federal governments to assure elected superintendent of schools at Toppenish, to succeed ent « 
lege and university age, according to their abil- the carrying out of the recommendations pre- Zeno B. Katterle factu 
ities and the needs of society. sented above. & WiitiaAmM ODELL, formerly assistant superintendent of "wane 

4. That adequate provision be made for the 15. That inequality of the tax burden for edu reagent ye wage dng 4 ee superintendest, To 

- - - aan 2 . » : ‘ : os succet: ate é .. wing. 
part-time education of adults through expansion ation within and among the states be reduced ‘4 cup; Cuartes P. KELLER has been re-elected as head York 
of services such as correspondence and class study, through the distribution of state and federal of the city schools of Brazil, Ind mach 
forums, educational broadcasting, and libraries funds on the basis of need. ® Cartyte C. Rinc has received a commission as Major 
and museums. in the Specialist Reserve Corps of the United States Army. 

5. That educational provisions for children who SCHOOL-BOND SALES Mr. Ring was formerly superintendent of schools at New Th 
for any reason need special types of instruction During the month of April, 1943, school bonds —_ Britain, Conn + Cour 
be greatly expanded : were sold, in the amount of $922,300, and short- Ga os : —— ages eng 0 Teachers . ie to | 

’ - , 4 4 i . a “ceelag fe an on olumbia niversity, wi eave the niversity on ju / 

6. That the quality of education at all levels seme ©r Nong ed = — purposes were 30, having reached the retirement age. Dr. Strayer, who winte 
20g oul eae ta be made adequate to meet issued, in the amount of $200,2 received a year’s leave of absence last June, has been disas 
the needs of a democratic nation. spending some time as head of the survey staff of the lavec 

7. That men and women demobilized from the , SCHOOL-BURLDING CONSTRUCTION Rapp-Coudert legislative committee of New York State. early 
armed forces and war industries be given oppor- During the month of April, 1943, contracts were = ® Wittam F. Ewrnc, superintendent of schools at Oak- It 
tunity to secure necessary retraining for civilian let in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains for land, Calif., died in an Oakland hospital on April 1, after tribu 
activities, or to continue their education in cases 7 School buildings, to cost $752,738. Two small ad i Corr ~ an ie cory ue ture 

r . a : n : , a aha - > P / sctimate in 1927/7 as assistant superintendent of schools, an 
where it was interrupted by the war. : : ro | as my were reported, at an estimated became superintendent. He had announced his retirement tran: 

8. That camp facilities be made available for Cost of $37,000 ; on July 1, due to ill health orde 

all youth above the lower elementary grades, During the month of April, 1943, contracts oA Gees. of Smee Th. tes teen eel pontoon 
- were let for 174 educational and science buildings superintendent of schools at Milledgeville, to succeed R. lead 
1Prepared by the National Resources Planning Board ‘ 
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DENVER HIGH SCHOOLS GEARED TO WAR EFFORT 


The high schools of Denver, Colo., have been 
geared to the war effort, with all pupils enrolled 
in the victory program for the school year 1943 
44, The program which is operating in the junior 
and senior high schools, utilizes the talent, health, 
and energy of 10,000 boys and girls in activities i: 
and studies organized to aid in the winning of 

the war. Eight major divisions, each headed by a ° 0s 
committee of teachers, comprise the program - - 
These are: (1) guidance for service in critical | | 
services; (2) wartime citizenship; (3) physical eM 
fitness; (4) military drill; (5) competence in } 
science and mathematics; (6) preflight training 
for aeronautics; (7) preinduction training for 
critical occupations; and (8) community service 

The junior R.O.T.C. program provides for ex 
perience in military procedures, tactics, and drill; 
combative type exercises for body contact and 
for strengthening muscles of arms, back, and legs; 
rope climbing for toughening of hands, arms, and —" 
shoulders; wrestling; stunts calling for co-ordina 


or 
tion and teamwork; and situp exercises for ON 
strengthening abdominal muscles. lm ME I 
~S 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS ALARMING 


The growing teacher shortage and other effects 
of war on America’s school children are causing 
serious concern to the educators of the nation a 


The Office of Education in Washington declares 
that the situation is growing worse and there is 
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cording to Dr. Benjamin Frazier, specialist in e e \ 
teacher training Armstrongs Cushiontone 
Last October there were 7500 unfilled teaching 
positions in the public schools and an estimated a 
2700 faculty shortages in the colleges. Close to “ 
190,000 teachers, new to their jobs, were placed |’ YOUR SCHOOLS ARE CROWDED these days, > 
. in classrooms. Colleges, too, experienced many re it’s more important than ever to get rid / 
112,000 placements. The number of vacant classrooms 4] "S | Neither achers . 
increased from 7500 at the beginning of the of the anened Gemons. either teachers nor 
school year to 13,000 in March. pupils can do their best work when these 
_ Measures being used to combat the problem saboteurs of scholarship are on the loose. Let 
has been include: draft deferment; salary increases; using “1: Sates : ers 
inexperienced teachers; hiring teachers from other ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone solve 
tee localities and out of the state; recalling retired the problem once and for all. 
July 1 teac hers ; reinstating married teachers; extending As much as 75° J of the sound that strikes a 
dent of the retirement age; retraining teachers for other . ‘ oye : 
courses; discontinuing courses; increasing the size Cushiontone ceiling stays there . . . absorbed o} 
erintend- of classes by the 484 deep, noise-quieting holes in each / 
—s 12” x 12” unit. Repainting (eve it] a 
has re- TYPEWRITERS NEEDED oe . . painting \even with \N a ©&) 
, jenier Various departments of the U. S. Government ordinary paint and painting methods) does o> \ Y) 
sed end are in continued need of typewriters. Agencies not affect this permanently high efficiency | 
a hyro handling business machines throughout the coun- Cushiontone is quickly installed. with little 
try are acting as clearinghouses and can advise 2 a . 3 A 
re-elected schools if machines that can be spared are de or no interruption to school routine. It’s low 
i i _ a cael yee effort. Mr. W. E. Strickler, in cost, too, and simple to maintain. Its 
» succeed the Fittsburgh board of education's superintend factory-applied surface is light ivory in color, 
ent of supplies has turned over to the manu- Y : © ’ 
ee facturer 350 machines— 20 per cent of Pitts reflecting light unusually well. 
ntendent, burgh’s supply. These machines will do war duty New Book tet gives all the facts. Let us 
, To Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, New ma aS : and a s: le of Ar 
1 as head York, goes the responsibility of conditioning the send you a copy now, anc a samipre oO eel 
machines strong’s Cushiontone. Armstrong Cork Com- 
= an any, Building Materials Division, 2006 
es — BUY COAL NOW pany, ul lI rn ‘ als ; : . ~ ; 
eS The UWalted States Bitumineus Consumers’ Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
College, Counsel has urged dealers and consumers of coal 
on June to place their orders immediately for next 
yer, who winter’s supply of fuel. It would be extremely 
has been disastrous to the country if coal consumers de : = ® =) ; 
gg layed their purchases until the late summer and Sipe d he AY an «= f n° a) an - te 
ot Cab early fall. es - ee 
11. after It is essential for the war effort that coal dis : ‘ paALY ‘ . 4 
Pasadena tribution be based on the least possible expendi N ‘] ul ~ t * q> a é q> ag Th 
and later ture of man power, rubber, gasoline, and rail . 4 osteo 
etirement transportation. The government’s message to j = 
order coal now should be heeded in every com eres i Made by the (i makers of 
: at. 1 sw Boards of education, especially, should se Armstrong s Linoleum {A} and Asphalt Tile 
ead with a good example the domestic and small 
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WHERE LITTLE FOLKS 
SPEND THEIR DAYS 


What better training than the example of clean- 
liness in a school? What greater safeguard to 
the coming generations than healthy, clean sur- 


roundings where children spend most of their 


time? 


That's what leading educators and architects 
think — and that's why more than 2500 schools 


are Spencer Vacuum Cleaned. 


By test it picks up more dirt than hand methods, 
it works faster, costs less over a term of years, 
and can be used by anyone — men or women. 


Spencer also cleans walls, chalk trays, boiler 
tubes, air filters, radiators, and a dozen other 
things that cannot be cleaned satisfactorily by 


hand. 


FUTURE PLANNING is including Spencer 


Cleaning. Our engineer representatives will give 
all the assistance necessary for writing of the 


specifications now. 


PENCER 










V7Naultyy, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





The early purchase of coal will, however, not 
entirely solve the problems of the government. It 
is not too early to make repairs on boilers, 
stokers, and furnaces during the month of June. 
Every effort to put school heating plants into 
condition of greatest efficiency will save coal and 
thereby transportation and man power during the 
critical winter of 1943-44. 


PROTECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN AIR RAIDS 


What methods are best for protecting America’s 
30 million school children during air raids? 
Should pupils be sheltered in the school building, 
or evacuated ? 

The Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D. C., in its latest bulletin, “Protection of School 
Children During Air Raids,” presents a summary 
of nationwide experience on this matter and in- 
cludes a digest of Circular Protection Series No. 
10. 

It is suggested that each school system examine 


its own individual schools, taking into account 
neighborhood as well as _ individual building 
hazards. Schools can be placed in two main 
categories: (a) schools from which children may 
be sent home, and (b) schools in which children 
may remain. 

It is the obligation of school authorities to get 
each child into the best available shelter when 
the need arises, within the known time limit. The 
best available shelter will often be found in the 
school building. In other instances, a store or 
apartment house, og a near-by home may offer 
the best shelter 


WARTIME RULES ON SCHOOL EXERCISES 
Wartime rules governing the holding of grad 
uation exercises in the New York City schools in 
June have been sent to principals and other 
school officials by Supt. John E. Wade. The rules 
read: 
1. Graduation exercises may not be held prior to 2 p.m 


June, 1943 


2. The number of parents invited is not to exc eed the 
seating capacity of the auditorium in which the exercises 
are held 

3. The graduation exercises should be terminated 
promptly upon receipt of a yellow air-raid signal. (This 
does not refer to the daily 3:30 test signal.) Upon receipt 
of the yellow signal, those in attendance are to be directed 
to proceed without delay to their homes 

4. If the blue or red signal is received without a pre- 
ceding yellow signal the group in attendance should be 
escorted at once to the shelter areas within the building, 

5. The instructions contained in 3 and 4 above should 
be explained at the beginning of the exercises. A brief 
announcement will then be sufficient, if a signal is received. 


NOT MUCH DIFFERENT 


Just a year after the declaration of war against 
Germany, the U. S. Office of Education issued a 
circular containing these paragraphs: 


School officials in all parts of the country are asking the 
Commissioner of Education and others for advice as to 
what the schools should do to render the utmost service 
of which they are capable during the war emergency. They 
desire to know specifically whether they can be most help- 
ful by shortening the daily or weekly or annual school 
session, by closing down entirely, by continuing as in the 
past, or by increasing school activities in various ways. 

With admirable loyalty and patriotism, the schools stand 
ready and eager to do their full duty, whatever that may 
be. The greatest need at the present time is for some 
authoritative statement which shall make the path of duty 
and service plain. 

The entire spirit of the administration in Wash- 
ington is. and has been from the beginning, that the 
war should in no way be used as an excuse for giving the 
children of the country any less education, in quantity 
or quality, than they otherwise would have had, but, on 
the contrary, that the schools should do everything pos- 
sible to increase their efficiency, to the end that the chil- 
dren now in the schools may at the conclusion of their 
course be even better qualified than ever before to take 
up the duties and responsibilities of life. Both the present 
demands of the war emergency and the prospective de- 
mands of the necessary readjustments inevitably to follow 
emphasize the need of providing in full measure for the 
education of all the people. 

The President has repeatedly called the attention of the 
nation to the urgent necessity of this special form of 
conservation. He has particularly urged young people 
graduating from the high schools to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the colleges and _ technical 
schools, ‘‘to the end that the country may not lack an 
adequate supply of trained men and women,” and he as- 
sures young people who are not called to active military 
service that “by pursuing their courses (in school) with 
earnestness and diligence they also are preparing them- 
selves for valuable service to the nation.” 

Later, the President again expressed his “‘very urgent 
concern that none of the educational processes of the 
country should be interrupted any more than is absolutely 
unavoidable during the war.” 


This statement quoted was dated April 5, 1918, 
and issued over the signatures of seven high gov- 
ernment officials. In spirit and purpose it is fully 
applicable to the present situation. 


LABORATORIES MAY PURCHASE FULL ANNUAL 
REQUIREMENTS OF CHEMICALS 


The WPB has issued a circular pointing out 
that educational laboratories are permitted to 
purchase their full requirements of reagent chem- 
icals in any quarter, under Preference Rating 
Order P-135, as amended by the board. 

The order is intended to permit educational 
laboratories to continue their practice of ordering 
their full annual requirements in one lot, usually 
in the spring, but their annual quota is not 
increased. It is considered economical in terms 
of transportation and man power to permit the 
practice to continue. Manufacturers and dealers 
may now process and deliver to educational 
laboratories a year’s supply at one time rather 
than four separate quarterly orders 


PAWNEE SCHOOLS COOPERATE IN THE 
WAR EFFORT 


The public schools of Pawnee, Okla., are pur- 
suing an all out policy of cooperation with the 
war effort. Special classes have been established 
for teaching preflight aeronautics, woodworking, 
electricity, and airplane modeling. All boys in the 
schools are offered training in physical fitness. 

The schools have raised enough money to pur- 
chase four jeeps as a result of a war campaign in 
March and April. 
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New Books 











Democracy in School Administration 

By G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner 
Cloth, xv-330 pages. D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, N. ¥ 

The present book is addressed to teachers who, in the 
interest of democracy in schools, desire a practical guide 
to action. It is in reality an inclusive discussion of the 
principles and practices of cooperative administration as 
these apply to individual schools and to village and city 
school systems. 

The authors assume that a considerable number of 
schools have suffered from dictatorial types of administra 
tion. They argue that teachers have fundamental rights in 
developing policies and programs and that these should be 
recognized in the thinking of executives and in the fixed 
procedures of the school administration. Teachers have 
grown enormously in preparation and professional ability 
during the past fifty years. They are competent collectively 
and in most cases individually to discuss new undertakings 
and routine details of school enterprises and methods, and 
to have their recommendations given serious consideration 

The book is a strong attack upon some widely spread 
attitudes and plans of action of superintendents. It will 
make dictatorial principals and superintendents extremely 
uncomfortable, and it may even foreshadow some changes 
in the frequently repeated demands for the unassailable 
independence of chief school executives as the final word 
in all matters affecting city school policies and activities 

The book recognizes that school adm ition is d 
tinctly not a simple matter and that the democratic meth 
od is bound to involve endless complications arising out of 
personal and group shortcomings and out of social and 
economic situations in a given community, It may be sus 
pected that the authors do not expect the democrati 
methods which they recommend to be accepted in their 
entirety, or even plurality, in any one community It wi 
require decades to unravel the red tape precedents wh 
professional executives have developed and to build 
broad understanding of administrative problems on 
part of teachers 

Most schoolmen will disagree with certain statements 
of the authors, as did the present reader, in examining the 
book. The chief criticism to be leveled against the work 
is the fact that it belabors some problems too much and 
urges a few principles of education, social life, and school 
administration from a slightly leftist point all clearly be 
yond a democratic situation desirable for the United States 

Boards of education are mentioned on only four pages 
of the book, even though the authors recognize that 
“public service has no better example than in the con 
tinuous labors of an unpaid school board A revision of 
the work may well include some further considerations of 
the part school boards can play in further democratizing 
the conduct of the schools 

School executives who read the book will be vastly 
stimulated to re-examine their practices in the democratic 
direction. — A. P. R 
Picture Map Geography of Mexico, 

Central America, and the West Indies 

By Vernon Quinn with pictures by Da Osimo. Cloth 
octavo, 120 pages, illustrated. $2. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Here is a popular ipplementary book for the school 
and library, describing the countries and their peoples and 
their products. The author includes miscellaneous bits of 
Spanish history and Indian legends 


A Second Course in Algebra 

By N. J. Lennes. Cloth, 536 pages, illustrated, $1.80 
The Macmillan Cc New York, N. 

This is the first revision of a carefully written textbook 
the original edition of which appeared in 1935. The author 
lists the following special features of the new book: more 
definite provision for individual differences in students; a 
review at the end of each chapter; additional pages of 
material for special practice; supplementary material at 
the ends of chapters; expansion of the book to provide 
for a full year’s course 

Each lesson, following the preliminary chapters, is 
marked “A,” “B or “C.” The first classification is 
core material for all; the second is for students who master 
the “A” work quickly; and the third is for outstanding 
pupils. The author wisely favors simplicity in examples as 
well as in explanations, and encourages the student t 
self-reliance 


Solid Geometry 

By F. Eugene Seymour & Paul J. Smith. Cloth, 27 
pages, illustrated. $1.60. The Macmillan Co., New York 
* # 

To encourage the breaking up of the inferiority complex 
which many students have in regard to solid geometr 
this book provides a gradual approach through the pupil's 
knowledge of plane geometry. The analogies between the 
two kinds of geometry are pointed out and their differ 
ences clarified 

Work is provided on three levels of ability and min 


imum requirements marked with a star. Detailed explana- 
tions are provided for difficult new concepts. Special at- 






Every room in your postwar schools should 


RADIATE “GOOD CHEER” 


Your postwar schools should provide pupils and teachers 
with an extra cheerful environment. This will be an urgent 



















need after the depressing years of war. One means to this 
end is the use of more windows and larger window areas. 
New Fenestra Windows will have other advantages, 
including: easier opening — better ventilation — superior 
weather-tightness—safer washing— increased fire safety— 
and Jower cost—by America’s oldest and largest peacetime 
manufacturer of solid-section steel windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Exclusively Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-6 °* 2254 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant: Oakland, California 


-~ 
‘ . / _ -— 
f r Children’s School of Dentistry, 


University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., L. J. Sarvis, Archi- 
tect; O. W. Burke Co., Contractors. 


enestra ‘""" Windows 


tention is given to the uses of solid geometry in our war at El Paso, Tex., seeks to promote effectively the hygienic 
effort and in other modern needs. Each unit is closed with development of children and to offer teachers an outline 
a review of the chapter, two tests, and a cumulative of procedure to be used in improving the classroom en- 
review. vironment for pupils 
Proceedings of Nationa! War Fitness Conference The booklet of 102 pages is divided into eight sections, 
Paper, 160 pages. Price, $1. Published by American each devoted to a definite feature of the classroom, in- 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation cluding such important aspects as lighting, seating, black- 
This report of the Cincinnati convention of the physical boards, classroom furniture, and interior decoration. 
directors of America is devoted entirely to the discussion The study concludes with a set of recommendations 
of problems of educating for health and physical well- directed to the teacher which are intended to help her to 
being under a war economy. Public men trained especially avoid sky glare, to insure shade control, to obtain the 
for the Army and for the federal and civilian governments economic use of floor space, and to provide for the visual 
ontributed significant statements and postural comfort of her pupils 
Improving the Classroom Environment A complete bibliography is appended for reference 
By M. E. Broom, Charles E. Thompson, and Lozier purposes 
Condon. Published by board of education, E] Paso, Tex Flying Banners 
It is well known that inadequate seating and lighting By Edith Bishop Sherman. Cloth, 246 pages. Price, $2 
n classrooms have tended to handicap pupils, with respect Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y 
to both their normal growth and development and to The experiences of a high school girl, whose family was 
their learning opportunities compelled by economic circumstances to move from New 
The present manual for teachers, prepared by M. E Jersey to an Iowa farm. A well-told story, with excellent 


Broom and Lozier Condon, members of the school faculty character-building qualities 
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Roast Beef... Baked Idaho 
String Beans . . . Baked Apple 
Bread, Butter and Coffee 





SELECTING A SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from page 25) 

of the city of Milwaukee by the unanimous 

vote of the 15 school-board directors on 

the first ballot. 

The writer feels certain that anyone who 
is familiar with public school administra- 
tion and who is acquainted with procedures 
followed in the selection of a superinten- 
dent, will agree that the election of a 
superintendent by the unanimous vote of 
a large board on the first ballot is a rather 
unique accomplishment in American educa- 
tional history. It is because of a feeling 
that the method followed in this case will 
prove of interest to school administrators 
and boards of education generally that the 
procedure is recorded here. 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 
(Concluded from page 36) 

This is most unfortunate, particularly at a 
time when the school’s greatest contribution 
to the war effort is that type of instruction 
which aids the student in discovering his abili- 
ties and developing those skills which best fit 
him for business, industry, and military 
service. It should, therefore, go without say- 
ing that the longer the war continues the more 
difficult will it become to find replacements. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
® Atva Davin Appsott has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Littleton, Colo 
& 0. L. Noran, of Van Alstyne, Tex.. has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Collinsville 
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ann vicon BLODGETT fooxts MEALS 


Here Is a Flavor-and- 
Vigor-Packed Meal 





..and here is the equipment 
that produces such meals... 





Now that essential civilian users may pur- 
chase new Blodgett Ovens, schools, hospitals, 
restaurants and institutions have the oppor- 
tunity to follow the national nutrition pro- 


gram—which stresses oven-baked foods for 





flavor and stamina. See your local dealer o1 


W. P. B. official. FOR LITERATURE WRITE 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 


53 Maple Street Burlington, Vt. 
> V. J. Bonner has been elected superintendent of ® Miss RutH MELENpy has been elected superintendent 
schools at Marietta, Okla of schools at San Carlos, Calif., to succeed Clark Robinson, 
& G. W. Cummincs, of Bucklin, Mo., has been elected who has entered war work 
superintendent of schools at Palmyra > R. G. Mitcuetr has been elected superintendent of 
& Supt. CLraupe K, Tuompson, of Excelsior Springs schools at Beverly Hills, Calif., to succeed Merton E 
Mo., has been re-elected for another year Hill, who has entered war work 
® The residents of Milwaukee, Wis., are planning a ® FRANK SuHaAw, of Manilla, Iowa, has been elected 
permanent living testimonial to Supt. Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools at Red Oak 
who at 70, retires on July 1 as head of the school system & Supt. W. D. McKee, of Shenandoah, Iowa, has been 
The testimonial will be a forest named for Mr. Potter. It re-elected for a three-year term 
will be established on land available near one of the ® Ernest Carson, of Stockton, Kans., has been elected 
county parks and will provide facilities for 150,000 school superintendent of schools at Hanover 
children to make a continuous nature study of the entire & Supt. H. M. Sourpeck, of East Moline, Ill., has been 
state re-elected for another year 
& Supt R D. Cast of Salinas Calif., has been re & Supt. Georce Barr, of Silvis, Ll has been re-elected 
elected for a four-year term. He has completed 12 years for another year 
of service as head of the schools ® Supt. NorMAN E. Watson, of Northbrook, Ill., was 
® Supt. JoHN Devavurenti, of Highland, Ill., has been recently awarded the Ph.D. degree by Northwestern Uni- 
re-elected for the next year versity. His doctoral dissertation on ‘‘The In-Service Train- 
> A. J. Crorrorp, of Sturgis, Mich., has been elected ing of Boards of Education,’’ consisted of a report on’a 
superintendent of schools at Burr Oak for the new school nationwide investigation of the means by which schools 
year beginning in September are interpreted to board members by superintendents. 
®& W. R. MclIntosn, formerly principal of the high Dr. Watson was given a testimonial dinner by the resi- 
school, has been elected assistant superintendent of schools dents of Northbrook, who acclaimed the accomplishments , 
at Decatur, Il of Dr. Watson in the local schools. He has been given a 
® Crype K. Miter, formerly director of visual educa contract to cover his fifteenth year in the schools 
tion at Gary, Ind., has joined the U. S. Navy ®& Supt. Georce D. MILLER, of New Baltimore, Mich., 
& Supt. Georce D. Miter, of New Baltimore, Mich has been re-elected for a three-year term 
has been re-elected for a three-year term ® Witson C. Dorries, of Palmer, Ill., has been re- 
®& A. W. Cravens, of Shannon, Ill., has been elected elected for his twelfth year 
superintendent of schools at Galena > A. W. Wesser, of Amasa, Mich., has been elected 
®& Wattace C. Cameron, of Rapid River, Mich., has superintendent of the high school at Amasa. Mr. Webber 
been elected superintendent of schools at Gladstone, to received an honorable discharge after six months’ service 
succeed A. R. Watson. in the armed forces ’ 
®> Supt. Atpert Patty, of South Hadley Falls, Mass., ® Ropert L. Haycock has taken over the duties of 
has been re-elected for a three-year term superintendent of schools at Washington, D. C., during the 
® Wriison C. Dorrtes, of Palmer, Ill., has been elected absence of Dr. Frank W. Ballou who has been given 
superintendent of schools at Trenton 45 days of sick leave to recover his health 
&> Supt. T. C. Lirtte, of Columbia, Ky., has been re > Supt. WittiaAm M. Srronc, of Southington, Conn., has 
elected for a fourth term been re-elected for another year 
® FRANKLIN J. Gray has been elected assistant superin > M. L. McCoy, of Big Rapids, Mich., has been elected 
tendent of schools at Springfield, Mass. He was formerly superintendent of schools at Wayne 
director of health and physical education ®> Supt. E. H. Bremer, of Fenville, Mich., has been re- 
® GLENN L. Freres has been elected as statistician in elected for the next year 
the statistical department of the Illinois State Department ® Epwarp L. Cuapper has been elected superintendent 
of Education in Springfield of schools at Kinde, Mich., to succeed George A. Sterns | 
> J. W. Pritcuarp has been elected superintendent of > Supt. R. A. GRETTENBERGER, of Imlay City, Mich., 
schools at Wayland, Iowa has been re-elected for his twenty-fourth year 
® Wayne L. Pratt, of Lake City, Iowa, has been elected ® Jesse BatcHetor, of Carsonville, Mich., has beep 
superintendent of schools at Carroll. elected superintendent of schools at Stockbridge 
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Demountable Instantly 
for Washing Windows 


COMPLETE DEMOUNTABILITY is 
an exclusive feature of The Draper 
Stvle V Double Roller Shade. High- 
lights of this fully demountable shade 
are: 

(a) Pulley supported, but not fast- 
ened in bracket—easy to re- 
move or apply. 

(b) Hinge type fixtures on ends of 
V light shield come apart by 
lifting pin. 

















These two steps free the shade-pulley, 
cord, the pair. of shades and the light 
shield on which the roller brackets are 
mounted as one part and assembled 
together by the rigid V light shield. 
Results of removing shades for win- 
dow washing: 
. Cleaner windows — more light 
. Shades conveniently cleaned 
and inspected 
. Shade cloth and cord undam- 
aged 
4. Healthier classroom through 
better controlled day-lighting 
5. Saving shades 
6. Saving time 
Write today for full details of this different shade 
greater classroom service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland, Indiana 


eo ne 





designed for 









4Amervcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 
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Whose Fence Lasts Longest 7 


@ if it's a Page Fence it was designed, manufactured and 
erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of 
this or any other chain link fence can be extended by expe- 
rienced, Page-trained service men. The quality fence that is 
inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. Care for the one 
you have. If you do not have this protection, plan now for its 
erection when material is available. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of our Association member nearest you. Write to 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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BLACKBOARD EFFICIENCY 


blackboard — long life, 
low cost. Write for testing 


sample and Catalog No. 
J 76 today. 


{ SLATEROCK’S long-wearing An ideal permanent 


a surface is hard, smooth, com- 
pact. Chalk dust does not adhere, 
hence board is easily cleaned. 


Easy writing on a perfectly 

s prepared surface ... easy 

“seeing” on this velvety black, 
brown or green background. 













Pressure-built gypsum core 
ws provides great strength. 


Reinforced edge _ prevents 
s breakage in handling. 


SLATEROCK is as lasting as the 


walls themselves. 


No. N-60 Sheet Metal Bench — 96’ x 4” x 32" High 


Our men in the front lines have the finest fighting equipment. The 
men behind the men at the front, those in industry engaged in the 
war effort, must also have the finest equipment. Sheldon voca- 
tional tables and shop benches, proved by over 40 years of experience, 
are the very finest obtainable. They are being used in civil and 
armed force training schools throughout the country. 


Write today for our shop bench catalog. 


SHELDON ALSO MANUFACTURES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
SCIENCE LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS, AND 
ART FURNITURE, 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


7\I7 NIMS STREET 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ELMWOOD MEETS TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 20) Pp « THE 
afraid many folks judge the school too ot att 

















much by Lucille . . . and maybe all the 

, a : : ; * of ten | 
time she is right; maybe we should stir | can, to 

ourselves a little .. oo 
urselves a little more we have 
* x : one thir 
So, as individuals, our teachers move — 
among us. Sometimes they go in groups. A C. Eechweiler,F.A.LA. C.F. Eechweiler, A.A = _ 
One group is a sort of closed corporation A C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.A. T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. - ed 
a action 

the RIMs we call them for their first ira 
initials, Ruth, Irma, and Myrtle. They eee eee Oe eee ae sg 
really seem to have good times. Often they sone Ma 





nine Wel pte , Trg» * eager cording 
have Bill Raymond and Nick Kelley with | 720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


i .« el 
them. You may see them late afternoons cated 














































nas ‘ , state, t 
or after shows down at Biff’s having cof- sap of 
= e 10 
Fr sll Ly $ fr fee or cokes. They are always together | - sail 
. ° . ° 7 ° | n : 
ea om girls their age working along Main | WM. B. ITTNER, INC. ' me 
e Street or staying at home, young matrons, S —e = land hich 
: 2 os uperior Architectura whicn : 
every Radiator too, watch them a little enviously. Paula | E eae as a re adits. 4 
“age ; : “1 ngineerin ervice i 
Jeffers, for instance, is their age. She works | . ’ eas to . 
To get full heat from radiators ample steam in the First National now, but she went | 408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo, ; ) 
, A A ime W 
must reach them .. . steam must be held until to DePauw. And Mayme Curtis at Allens | 
condensed... air and water must be removed. , : : ; become 
For these results, inspect regularly and: would be a lively and witty companion. just, n¢ 
She really needs someone and would be —- 
(1) Make sure radiator supply valves are lad t h: the BIMs take her in. T! GILBERT A. JOHNSON slans, 
; : : Fial Oo Nave 1e iS take her 1n, 1e€y P 
open. (An occasional drop of oil on Bt : . Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- Japane: 
valve stem makes them open easier and know her as they know most of the others. tion 1921-1940 even Ww 
reserves packing.) Worn-out seat di is jus Vy ’ ink zs er 
pre a a Nae, = ae na discs It is just that they don’t think of folks Designed School Buildings costing ce i 
— in the community as being eligible for their $3,500,000 in 1939-1940 maned 
(2) Remove obstructions from front and top gang. They don’t talk school much among Rockford Illinois ; a 
of radiators. Packages, clothing, etc., on themselves — that isn’t the barrier. I doubt Pon 
radiators reduces their heat output. ea - nig Bir dew see the 
if they feel guilty of being exclusive or the 
(3) Take out trap interior when cool and re- clammv thev just yo on having a good | eo 
move dirt and scale. Wipe trap seat and a ‘APPR 08. n. stg aving ag McGUIRE & SHOOK to be 
‘ i F ‘ i i time Dy themselves. i 
— clean with rag or waste dipped in © 0} - a ARCHITECTS on scl 
erosene. Elmwood gets along — with the teachers. ie 
(4) Replace inoperative trap thermostats and . . . But — we're not really sure they’re Spestaticn in Design of Educational Rulidings time, C 
excessively worn or nicked trap seats. interested in us. We pay the bills, of course. Consulting Service to School Officials . th : 
. - : 8) e 
Your nearest Webster Representative will ... I’m sure they don’t mean to be aloof, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA that we 
ses how to detect inoperative traps .. . superior, indifferent. The town needs them, in the 
ook in your telephone book or write us heaven knows, but they need the town too aL 
for his address. When trap interiors must : make ; 
be replaced, use genuine Webster Thermo- more, perhaps, than they realize. struggl 
7 oe oe oy wee - ue Sheevine in - ——e — Perkins, Wheeler & Will must r 
Ria Gan be Bens ticks on thei” SUCK RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF ARCHITECTS we un 
8 _ NEW YORK CITY BOARD aie 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,Camden,N. J. President Ellsworth B. Buck on May 12 began hi , ; “ai ; 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam patsy second year at the helm of the New York City board Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ul ticipat 
Representatives in principal Cities— Established 1888 of education, following his unanimous re-election at the them, 
- board’s recent annual meeting. In accepting the post, Mr \ | 
ar Buck indicated his willingness to forget past differences ; me 
he and the mayor had. and let it be known that he eration 
stands ready to defend the independence of the hools 4 in ever 
if the mayor cheoses to continue the feud C. Godfrey Poggi ma - 
Mr. Buck. in his inaugural address, said I am still States 
of the opinion that the best interests of the s« hools demand ARCHITECT is not 
cooperation between the board and the city of New York and tl 
Co-ordination, however, connotes joint harmonious action j an¢ 
by separate entities. Freedom from political control is Elizabeth, system 
traditional with American schools. Such freedom is statu — 
tory in New York State, not only by virtue of the believe 
Let trap body cool, then re- educational laws but also by unmistakable court inter we are 
move trap interior with pretations thereof. Let us not knowingly be party either man ¢ 
monkey orcap wrench. Wi to breakdown in the tradition nor to rcumvention of F 
seat and valve thoroughly. statutory intent JOHN A. SCRIBBINS comm! 
Dirt or debris may be hold- . : cal or 
ing the valve = seat and oo -——— Architect ’ 7 
allowinguncondensed steam ; = \ —= Fi | vet da 
to escape into the returns. © The school board at Fulton, Mo., has reorganized with Specializing in Education Buildings , 
Replace inoperative trap SparreL McCarvi as president, MARTIN B. DUNHAM as demn 
thermostats and excessively secretary, and Don P. Bartley as treasurer 10814 N. Tremont St. Kewanee, Illinois traditi 
worn or nicked trap seats. ® The school board at Sioux City, Towa, has elected . 
WitttaM EvBANnxk as president, and Oscar A. TowLer as | ural r 
vice-president. The new members are Witson T. CLARK, | Such 
Mrs. / Ss orp. and Miss Is : SLOAN a 
rs if —e An tn oo = pr seme ler + ssa of the SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 They 
school board at Bettendorff, Iowa ' CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. learn 
eR E HurrMan has been elected pre sident of the 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORE i ” = 
school board at Carroll. lowa Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie Thi 
> J. L. Fourz has been elected president of the Lemoor« A Superior Agency for Superior People ‘| he n 
Union High School Board at Avenal, Calif We Register Only Reliable Candidates ‘ 
& B. O. Roovnouse has been elected president of the Services Free to School Officials \ onge! 
school board at Jac ksonville, Il. HuGH GrBson was elected Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies cCOonViK 


as a new member, to succeed John Larson 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR CIVILIZATION 


(Concluded from page 11) 


of milk a day and that we want nine out 
of ten people, and ten out of ten, if we 
can, to know how to read and write. Yet 
we have it on the highest authority that 
one third of our population is ill-fed; and 
the Office of Education reports that the 
median number of years which those of 
us over 25 have spent in school is just a 
fraction over eight. Half the Negroes on 
farms, or 465,000 of them, have had less 
than four years of schooling. Though ac- 
cording to the Constitution they are edu- 
cated enough to be good citizens of a good 
state, they are not educated enough to 
die for it; for the Army requires the enter- 
ing private to have passed through the 
fourth grade. Eighty years after a war in 
which slavery was an issue we are still 
trying to free the slaves. We are enjoined 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. At a 
time when the whole world has suddenly 
become our neighbor, when we must be 
just, not merely to the English and Rus- 
sians, but also the Germans and _ the 
Japanese, we are painfully conscious that 
even within our national boundaries there 
has hardly been enough justice to go 
round. 

It is naive and Utopian to expect to 
see the good life and the good state now, 
or when the war is over, or in 1982, and 
to be distressed if they do not arrive 
on schedule. It is not peace in our 
time, or a pint of milk a day in our 
time, or universal education in our time, 
or the good life for everybody in our time 
that we must hope for. We have neighbors 
in time as well as in space. What we must 
make sure of as a nation is that we are 
struggling toward these goals. What we 
must make sure of as individuals is that 
we understand these goals and that we 
have the best possible equipment to par- 
ticipate in the national effort to achieve 
them. 

America is the land of hope. For gen- 
erations the impoverished and oppressed 
in every country have looked to the United 
States as the last, best hope of earth. This 
is not merely because of our vast resources 
and the relative freedom of our economic 
system and our geographical position, long 
believed impregnable. It is also because 
we are committed to certain ideals of hu- 
man dignity, which carry with them a 
commitment to a certain theory of politi- 
cal organization. No political leader has 
yet dared to arise in this country to con- 
demn justice and equality. The American 
tradition that justice and equality are nat- 
ural rights of man is too strong for that. 
Such ideals as these we have for export. 
They cannot be effective abroad until we 
learn to practice them at home. 

This war will be long, hard, and bloody. 
The moral and spiritual revolution will be 
longer and harder still. The courage and 
conviction of the citizen must rest on two 
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Symbol of Safety 


In exit devices, the symbol ol salety is the 


name Von Duprin. 


Just as Von Duprin was the original self- 


releasing fire and panic exit device —just as 


it was the first (and only) device to use drop- 


lorgings —so today it is the outstanding 


advocate ol completely sale devices, in war 


as in peace. 


Victory Model Von Duprins are made only 


of tough, resilient malleable iron. They can 


be trusted implicitly. They are sure in oper 
ation; they are, beyond any doubt, SAFE! 


= Won Buprin ( 


DIVISION a 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





of the cardinal virtues, fortitude and 
temperance, by which men can endure 
present pain and give up present pleasure 
for the sake of ultimate, remote, and 
greater goods. This is hard enough when 
the goods are remote in one’s own life. 
How much greater are the demands of 
virtue today, when the goods for which 
we are asked to sacrifice we shall not 
ourselves enjoy, when they are not in any 
usual sense our goods at all, but are those 
of future civilizations. We are now called 
upon to submit to pains more severe than 
ever for a good greater than ever, the good 
of the whole human enterprise on earth. 
The sufferings of the years ahead will be 


LY 


rewarded not by the fulfillment of our 
ideals, but by the sense of hard and con- 
stant struggle toward them. Our lives will 
have their full meaning if we have fought 
the good fight, even if we do not see the 
final victory. 

ae — 
& Dr. GLENN H. Joserpu has been elected president of 
the school board at Corona, Calif 
> H. E. Faurennortz has been re-elected as president 
of the school board in Springfield, Il 
®> Miss HeLten ANskeE has been elected president of the 
elementary school board at Lacon, Ill 
® Lon C.Leaver has been elected president of the school 
board at Newton, Ill. D. L. Sims was re-elected as 
secretary 
> M. J. Freimutn has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Selah, Wash. 
> Atspert Curricut has been elected president of the 
school board at Riverton, Kans 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


WORKBOOKS — POSTERS — CHARTS 


Beckley Cardy Company’s new catalog “Work- 
books for the Primary Grades” is most timely. 
More than ever this year will the primary grades 
be extended into summer and vacation schools. A 
full line of teachers’ aids and pupils’ requirements 
is offered with the kind of selection which adds 
the fun element to learning. 

Beckley Cardy Company, Educational Pub- 
lishers, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—610. 


RADIO-ELECTRONICS IN EDUCATION 


The Educational Department of the RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
has for 32 years rendered a service to the schools 
of the United States. 

Unique in the association of industry with edu- 
cation is the recent 48-page booklet “Radio- 
Electronics in Education.” It is fittingly dedicated 
to Frances Elliott Clark whose lifelong career has 
been an inspiration to musicians and educators. 

Broadcasting as an Aid to Education, Use of 
Recordings in Teaching Field, Special Features, 
Pictures Aid Group Instruction, Television, RCA 
Electron Microscopes, are captions of interesting 
matter profusely illustrated. 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—611. 


CARVOCAST 


Carving is an art that has been limited to com- 
paratively few on account of the difficulty of 
working with the hard carving materials hereto- 
fore available. On this account, carving seldom 
found a place in the school art program. 

With the development of Carvocast it will be 
possible for grade, high, and art schools to take 





up the fascinating art of carving. Carvocast is a 
new material and teachers who have tried it out 
say that it carves easily and smoothly, takes 
color and finishing liquids readily and has been 
found adaptable for serious carvings and for the 
small objects, and animal figures so popular 
today. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—612. 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTORS 


Manufacturers of 16mm. sound projectors for 
the government, were confronted with the urgent 
necessity for reducing to a minimum the use of 
critical materials. This in spite of the fact that 
Ampro projectors were being made exclusively to 
help train and entertain U. S. fighters all over the 
world. At the same time, this reduction had to be 
accomplished without in any way lowering the 
efficiency of the units which had passed severe 
government tests. 

Engineers went to work. The result is a model 


with a greatly reduced percentage of critical ma 
terials and an actual increase in efficiency and 
convenience of operation. Engineers were able to 
make the necessary changes and at the same time 
increase the ease of operating and servicing, and 
to maintain the tone quality, cooling, quietness, 
and illumination which have made the Ampro 
famous. 

Ampro Corporation, 2839 North Western Ave 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—613. 


CHIP-BREAKER GRINDER 


A new low-cost chip-breaker grinder has just 
been introduced by the Delta Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee. It is designed for grind 
ing the chip-breaker groove in carbide tipped 
tools, but is also used for grinding form tools, 
thread chasers, and other units which must be 
accurately ground. An important feature is the 
Univise, which holds work at any desired angle. 
By removing this Univise, the grinder can be 
used as a surface grinder. 





Chip-Breaker Grinder 


Some of the features of this chip-breake 
grinder are: the Univise for grinding, drilling, 
and light milling. This is built of four component 
parts each with a separate circular scale of 360 
deg., and each of which can be independently 
rotated and set; a wheel-mounting arrangement 
that utilizes a two-piece adapter, so that either 
wheel, or wheel and adapter, can be removed; a 
carefully designed spindle, made extra long with 
widely spaced bearings that provide permanent 
true alignment; a specially designed column of! 
one-piece construction, cast of hi-tensile iron, 
normalized and accurately ground to close toler 
ances; the means for quick, fine adjustments; and 
an improved table for smooth operating, with 
conveniently located control handles. 

Delta Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—614. 
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PLASKON LIGHT REFLECTORS 

The use of Plaskon a new reflecting medium in 
the manufacture of reflectors fits in with the 
regulations of the Conservation Branch of the 
WPB in the saving of critical materials for vita] 
war uses. 

The new line of merchandise under the name 
of “Commodore Industrial Units” consists of a 
series of 15 and 19-inch reflectors for lamps from 
200 to 500 watts. 





New Plaskon Industrial 
Reflector. 


The Commodore has an advantage over the 
standard opaque reflector in that a sufficient 
amount of light is allowed upward to illuminate 
the ceiling area to avoid sharp lighting contrasts 
The construction of the reflectors with the dis 
tribution of reflected light makes one of the most 
efficient fixtures known 

The Plaskon reflector is easily cleaned, resilient, 
and is maintained in place by a three-point safety 
suspension. The reflector has a plain surface with 
out ornamentation and, in using only 13 ounces 
of steel, provides the answer to conserve critical 
material 

The F. W 
Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—615. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FILMS 

Erpi in collaboration with Dr. George T. Ren 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia University, have 
produced “The Airplane Changes Our World 
Map.” This sound film in line with present trends 
to more and faster air travel, explains in a 
medern, visual, and audible manner the problems 
of map projection, distortion, latitude and longi 
trde, distance contrasts, and much necessary in 
formation for a better geographical approach to 
the science. It is one of thirty aviation instruc 
tional films 

Erpi’s six new regional geography and history 
fiims are direct means of accelerating the teaching 
of geography and history of the United States 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—616. 


LATHE CATALOG 

\ new catalog describing the entire line ol 
South Bend engine lathes, toolroom lathes, and 
turret lathes has just been published by the 
manufacturer. The engine lathes are made in five 
sizes ranging from 9 to 16-inch swings. The tool 
room lathes are available with swings from 10 to 
16 inches. The turret lathes are made in two 
sizes, having 9 and 10-inch swings 

Each size and type of lathe is illustrated and 
fully described. Specifications are tabulated to 
facilitate the selection of the lathe required for 
any desired application. Attachments and acces 
sories for adapting these lathes to special classes 
of work are also illustrated and described. Catalog 
No. 100-C may be obtained on request 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind 

For brief reference use ASBJ—617 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Bridging the gap between the knowledge of the 
specialists and the knowledge of students and the 
general public, is the chief purpose of a group ol! 
educators who have just formed the Educational 
Film Library Association, Inc. Schools, libraries, 


Wakefield Brass Co., Vermillion, 
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and museums are included in the membership of 
the organization which has for its purpose the 
raising of standards of motion-picture education. 
Among the services offered by the Association will 
be the maintenance of a central reference service, 
qa clearinghouse for films and other audio-visual 
aids, a center for the exchange of experience, and 
the preparation of bibliographies, books and 
pamphlets “Film News” has been designated as 
the official journal of the Association 

The Association chairman, L. C. Larson of In 
diana University, points out that there is a poten 
tial audience of 20,000,000 persons a month 
reachable with educational films. The association 
is interested in bringing to this audience through 
films and recordings, the vast stores of modern 
knowledge in science, social studies, and _ the 
humanities. 

Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—618. 


RACINE METAL SAWS 

A catalog describing Racine’s standard line of 
metal-cutting saws for war-production work, such 
as shell cutting, rifle cutting, and many other 
kinds of steel cutting necessary for various wat 
products has been issued. Racine saws augment 
Racine’s well-known line of hydraulic pumps and 
feeds for cutting the full run of metals. Complete 
line ranges in capacity from 6 by 6 inches to 2( 
by 20 inches. 

Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, Wi 

For brief reference use ASBJ—619. 


“GARDEN FOR VICTORY” FILM 

This film, produced by James H. Burdett, 
Director of the National Garden Bureau, one 
reel, black and white, sound version is narrated 
by Wm. F. Kruse. The silent version, extensively 
titled, is in two reels, and may be had either 
in black and white or in color. The film shows 
how to plant and take care of a victory garden 

Bell and Howell Filmosound Library, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—620 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 

An All-Service Wood Folding Chair is_ the 
answer of the government’s request for chairs of 
extreme durability and comfort. Developed in 
collaboration with government engineers, the 
“All-Service” has been adopted as a_ standard 
folding chair design by purchasing authorities 

The chair meets every indoor requirement. It is 
sturdily built and will give long service. It is 
a quality chair with superior features. No. 674 
All-Service Chair provides a wide range of utility 
for use in classrooms, libraries, study halls, and 
cafeterias 

{merican Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Vich 

For brief reference use ASBJ—621 
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ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDS 

The Thresher Varnish Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
pany, has been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
Pennant. This year the Thresher Varnish Com 
pany is celebrating its 84th anniversary, currently 
manufacturing camouflage enamels, and _ protec 
tive finishes for tanks, locomotives, and airplanes 

Johns Manville, New York, have raised the 
Army-Navy “E” Pennant over their Manville, 
N. J., plant. War production includes such essen 
tial items as asbestos and asphalt-building prod 
ucts, asbestos textiles, packings and gaskets, in 
sulating materials, transite pipe, brake linings 
ind clutch facings 


—— a * — —EE 


NEW OFFICERS 

The executive committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators, following its April meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio. has appointed the following officers to fill 
vacancies which were not taken care of at the time the 
meeting was canceled 

Second vice-president, W. Frank Warren, Durham, N. C 

Members of executive committee: John L. Bracken 
Clayton, Mo., and Charles H. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio 
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After the Meeting 


“JOHNNY” 

He’s just ten years old. 

He’s made up of the following ingredients 
noise, energy, imagination, 
curiosity, and hunger. 

He’s the “cute little fellow down the street,” 
“that spoiled imp next door,’ or “my son,” 
depending upon whom Yow are 

He’s something to be kept fed, clothed, healthy, 
happy, and out of trouble. 











But 


He’s something else, too — 

He’s tomorrow. 

He’s the future we're fighting for 

He’s part of the world’s’ most 
generation. 

Our generation must win the war and the peace 

His generation must Keep the Peace 

His generation will determine whether it was 
worth doing. 

He’s one of the most important people in 
history. 


important 


SO 


Anyone who influences his life is also a mighty 
important person. 
La Grange, Illinois, Teachers’ Bulletin 


Round and Round 
Professor: “I won’t begin today’s lecture until 
the room settles down.” 
Voice (from the rear): 


“Go home and sleep it 
off, old man.” 


Modest 

Danny, along with many other little lads, went 
to school for the first time, and, like many other 
little boys’ fathers, Danny’s father asked him how 
he liked his teacher 

“All right,” was the reply. 

“Is your teacher smart?” teasingly persisted the 
questioner 

“Well, she knows more than I do,’ admitted 
Danny Louisville Courier-Journal 


Not Wanted 
“This book of Universal Knowledge will tell 
you everything you ought to know,” declared the 
agent at the door. 
“Don’t need it,” 
wife tells me all that 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


growled Mr. Grouch. “My 
and a lot more besides.” 


Just Like Grant 

The soldier of 1943 differs little from his pre 
decessor of the Civil War or World War I. This 
fact enabled an officer at one of the universities 
where Air Cadets are being trained to draw an 
ancient joke out of the bag. During inspection 
the officer stopped before a cadet and said 

“You remind me of General Grant.” 

“Really, sir?” asked the cadet 

“Ves,” said the officer, “he didn’t shave either.” 


Teacher (helping Jane fasten her coat): “Did 
your mother hook this coat for you?” 
Jane: No, ma’am, she bought it.” 


Bringing Up the Rear 
Don’t talk of raising children: 
The proper term is rear 
When action’s indicated, 
The implication’s clear! 
Rotarian 


Truth Above All 


Teacher: “So you confess to being the one who 
wrote on the blackboard ‘Our Teacher Is a 
Mutt’?” 

Jimmy: “Yes.” 

Teacher: “I’m glad that for once you’ve spoken 
the truth.” 
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fan administrative and teaching 


challenge for modern educators! 


ARE THE 80%, WHO WILL NOT GO ON TO COLLEGE, 
RECEIVING THE FUNCTIONAL MATH THAT WILL 
MEET THEIR LIFETIME - NEEDS? 


These ate the texts that meet the challenge 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS (for boys) 


By James F. Johnson 
Essex County Boys’ Vocational School, 
Newark, N. J. 


. Now, more than ever before, boys are going directly Starting with fractions, the book proceeds through 
into industry or the armed forces after graduation decimals, money, percentage, linear measure, board 
from high school. APPLIED MATHEMATICS measure, square measure, cubic measure, and shop 
gives them the practical mathematical training they formulas. All material is definitely related to its 
will use in these industrial and military situations. practical applications in trade and industry. $1.60 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS 


By Nettie Stewart Davis 
Girls’ Trade and Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This is a text that really interests girls in mathe- it offers all the arithmetical training they need to 
matics because it considers just the mathematical efficiently solve problems that arise in home manage- 
problems that will confront them in their future ment, budgeting, tax and insurance payments, 
lives. In addition to a review of basic mathematics, cooking, sewing, office work, etc. $1.56 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. Felker 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
For efficient mathematical training in the machine practice, including the basic shop mathematics for 


or toolmaking trades, this well-rounded presenta- almost all the mechanical trades and related occu- 
tion correlates shop mathematics with actual shop pations. More than 275 illustrations. $2.20 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


806 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





